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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. 


Vout. XLVI, No. 2. 


MARCH, 1901. 


WRITTEN LANGUAGE AND CULTURE. 


THERE is always one child in a class who, when every- 
thing else fails as a time-killer, is sure to ask, “May I 
take the waste-basket and clear out my desk ?” 

Permission granted, contagion spreads. Every pupil 


near the first case is seized with a spasm of order. The 
waste-basket soon overflows. A pile of papers rises high 
on each desk. The teacher is appalled. Three sins are 
clearly apparent—negligence on his own part, disorder, 
and a wicked waste of institution paper on the children’s 
side. 

The other day, moved by one of these impulses toward 
order which seldom get much beyond their starting-point, 
I sternly refused the initial request for the waste-basket. 
During the noon recess I made a personal inspection of 
every desk in the room. The result was interesting and 
unexpected. I went to scold but, like Goldsmith’s scoffer, 
remained to pray. Two desks out of thirteen were in ab- 
solutely perfect order. Not a scrap of writing was 
to be seen in either. One of these desks belonged to a 
good, slow girl of fair ability, who is as afraid of using 
new language as a cat is of water. The other was the 


desk of a boy whose sentiments toward new words cor- 
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respond to those of the girl but who, unlike her, has a de- 
cided bent for mathematics. I found in his desk a single 
sheet of paper—clean, square, and nicely folded. One 
side of this paper was covered with figures. Onthe other 
was a fairly accurate drawing of a steam-engine. The 
eleven remaining desks fulfilled my worst expectations as 
to disorder. ‘They were filled to the brim with closely 
written papers. Of course, many of these papers were 
undestroyed school-room exercises. But anastonishingly 
large number were original efforts at self-expression. 

If literary style be, as is generally conceded, only an 
expression of the author’s personality, these childish 
attempts possessed in a high degree that desirable element 
of composition. By careful reading of these poor little 
scrawls I learned much of what was going on in the 
children’s hearts and brains. That, alone, would have 
made the inspection worth while. But I found more. 
These half finished letters, surreptitious notes, lists of 
impossible words, voluntary copyings from that greatest 
treasure of our schoolrooms, the “ Raindrop,” poems, 
base-ball and foot-ball scores, with personal comments on 
individual players, all proved that language seeds had 
sprouted. To these babes and sucklings a great truth 
had been dimly revealed—the truth that to them and 
to their kind written language alone can bring social and 
intellectual salvation. 

Fresh air, declares the world, is the first requisite to 
health, and then continues, for the most part, to live in 
over-heated houses with doors and windows tightly shut. 
In the same way, all teachers of the deaf agree that 
written language is of prime importance. Few of us, 
however, make written language, what it ought to be in 
all higher grades, the main medium of instruction and 


communication. 
It is always best, says Dr. William James in his “ Talks 
to Teachers,” to proceed along the line of least resistance. 
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The fact that every deaf child loves to scribble is a great 
argument in favor of using written language as our chief 
educationalinstrument. The child’s instinct as to natural 
selection of methods is correct. Upon leaving school, his 
speech, at its best, will be understood only by a limited 
circle of friends. The difficulties of lip-reading will 
further contract that circle. The signs that have aided 
his mental development and increased his happiness at 
school will be of no more social and business value than 
his speech and lip-reading. The world is too busy to 
learn and practice reading the manual alphabet. In nine 
cases out of ten pencil and paper will be the principal 
means of communication between the child and the per- 
sons outside his own family whom he meets after leaving 
school. Practically, therefore, a fluent use and quick 
understanding of written language are absolutely necessary 
for the deaf. 

But written language has higher uses than aiding a deaf 
boy or girl to make a living or even to shine in society. 
The child’s instinct tells him this, too. He likes to ex- 
press himself in written words, because they only, of all 
symbols, present his thought visibly complete. From the 
initial capital letter, which he makes with an ornamental 
flourish, to the concluding period, usually the size of a 
snow ball, there it is—his work, his concept embodied by 
his own hand for himself and all the world to wonder at 
and admire. He is a creator, and values himself and his 
work accordingly. He cannot see the words that issue 
from his lips. Those made by finger-spelling must be 
contemplated singly. Every sane mind longs after whole- 
ness or unity. The little deaf child who writes: “ I school 
like new words, write” is seeking exactly what the wisest 
philosophers have sought. He would unify his world. 

Thought is not thought until it is clear enough to be 
expressed in plain words. The people who say, “I know 
what I mean but cannot express it,” do not know what 
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they mean. They are either mentally lazy or wilfully 
ignorant. The old grammatical definition, “A sentence is 
a thought expressed in words,” contains deep meaning for 
teachers of the deaf. We are forever complaining that 
our pupils do not think. Practice in writing and compre- 
hending sentences is, for a deaf child, exercise in thinking. 

Speech, signs, and the manual alphabet are inferior to 
written language as thought-productive agencies, because 
they do not cover, and cannot be made to cover, the chief 
principle of composition—the principle of mass. The 
word method is obsolete. All teachers of the deaf, prob- 
ably, now begin with the sentence. From the sentence 
the child passes to the paragraph, from the paragraph to 
the chapter, from the chapter to the book. Now, the deaf 
child’s comprehension, and the degree of his mental 
growth as he ascends these four steps, will depend, mainly, 
upon two conditions: First, he must see the blackboards 
of his class-room constantly covered with written lan- 
guage in which he is led to take a vital and ever-recurring 
interest. The thought content of this language must be 
decided upon by the teacher. The responsibility here is 
great. Secondly, the pupil must have constant practice 
in expressing his own and his acquired thought in written 
language. This practice should extend to the play-room. 
Paper and lead pencils should be freer than water and air 
in every playroom and schoolroom of the deaf. Economy 
here is sinful waste. Some pupils, of course, will never 
reach the book stage of development and comprehension. 
Many will, among them both semi-mute and congenitally 
deaf children. ; 

The necessity and value of written language in the edu- 
cation of semi-mutes has been greatly underrated. A 
general but erroneous belief seems to prevail that the power 
of speech, in some mysterious way, leads to the accurate 
and graceful written expression of thought. An after- 
noon spent in reading the compositions of hearing pupils 
speedily disabuses one of that illusion. 
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Any pedagogical conviction must be largely the result 
of individual experience. Therefore the frequent use of 
the pronoun “I” in this paper and the personal nature 
of the examples I am about to quote will, I hope, be par- 
doned. Formerly I found comforting half-screenage in 
the circumlocution of ‘The Writer.” But the facetious 
use of that term by certain irreverent friends has ren- 
dered it somewhat distasteful. It is not pleasant to 
receive through the post letters addressed to ‘“ The 
Writer.” Neither is it wholly agreeable, when the door- 
bell rings, to hear the giggling servant girl interrogated— 
“Ts the Writer at home?” “One” is hard to manage. 
There is a constant tendency to write “One—he” and 
“‘One—she” instead of the stiff ““One—one” demanded 
by correct syntax. To double oneself up as an editorial 
“We” is equally impermissible. So it seems best to fol- 
low the blunt advice of a veteran journalist—“If you 
mean I, say I.” 

Therefore, without further apology, I have had occasion 
to study pretty thoroughly the relation between written 
language and the development of a semi-mute child of 
mediocre ability. For six years I have had with me, 
summer and winter, a deaf girl, now fourteen years old. 
She was made totally deaf by scarlet fever at the age of 
five years. She entered school at the age of eight, having 
received no previous instruction. She retained her baby 
speech, referring to herself always as “ Me”—‘Me wants,” 
“ Me likes,” ete. When she came to us her speech was 
very defective. She had lost several sounds. Thanks, 
however, to the painstaking efforts of her articulation 
teacher, both in and out of school and often during 
vacations, her speech is now wholly intelligible. Her 
lip-reading is only fair. She would, undoubtedly, be 
to-day a much better lip-reader had I devoted more 
time to the accomplishment of speech-reading and less 
to her use and comprehension of written language. Her 
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parents and the head of the school left the choice of 
methods wholly in my hands. 

For three years I taught her mainly through lip-read- 
ing. Then I found myself at the parting of the ways. 
She read the lips well. But her written language was 
poor. Her comprehension of a written or printed page, 
even when made up of words included in her spoken 
vocabulary, was most unsatisfactory. 

Two courses seemed open to me, either of which would 
be followed by the pupil with diligence and docility. By 
continuing the line I had been following the girl promised 
to become an expert lip-reader. By thetime she arrived at 
woman’s estate she would, probably, be able to under- 
stand with ease most of ‘‘the thousand nothings of the 
hour” which make up ordinary conversation. 

Would she, also, be able to comprehend humanity’s 
larger speech? Would she learn to appreciate “the best 
that has been done and said in the world?” Would she 
think, and transform into action high or low thoughts ? 
These were grave questions. In answering them to my 
conscience I had no desire to exalt one method or system 
at the expense of another. There were personal side 
questions of an easy, happy-go-lucky Celtic temperament, 
and a possible adverse local environment after leaving 
school, to be considered. I tried honestly and prayer- 
fully in this child’s case to apply an intellectual Golden 
Rule. 

Experience and observation seemed to answer the ques- 
tions negatively. Therefore, I determined to make writ- 
ten language the dominating factor in her education, re- 
. taining signs, speech, lip-reading, and the manual alpha- 
bet as auxiliaries. Among minor reasons for that decis- 
ion were the following : 

With lip-reading as our main medium of communica- 
tion our lessons dragged. I found myself restricted to a 
limited vocabulary. To avoid articulation snags I picked 
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my words, unconsciously using the same terms day after 
day. Even then, half the time seemed to be spent in the 
correction of speech or in vain repetitions that made us 
both rage inwardly like heathen. In short, the child was 
nagged and tle teacher bored to the verge of distraction. 
Impatience at the slowness of a deaf child’s lip-reading is 
almost the worst sin of which a teacher can be guilty. 
But human nature is proverbially sinful, and I confess that 
the desire to shake the child of my adoption, when she 
did not read the lips quickly, was often hard to resist. 

After the installation of written language, however, as 
mistress of ceremonies, all went smoothly. The leaden 
clouds of discouragement lifted and her mental horizon 
widened infinitely. The lesson could be presented as a 
whole. New words and phrases, underlined and rapidly 
explained by signs, fitted at once into their subordinate 
and proper places. Ideas were no longer crowded out by 
quarrelsome, ill-bred consonants and vowels. The text, 
by the free use of signs, could be illuminated, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, by side-flashes of anecdote, simile, and 
metaphor. 

It is too early, as yet, to assert definite results. But 
distinct intellectual, social, and moral gain has certainly 
been made by the change from spoken to written language. 

One important result is that the girl has become an 
omnivorors reader. In fact,at one time her literary range 
threatened to become too wide, as I decided when I came 
upon the following sentence in a letter written to the 
principal of the school : 

“T understand the theory of evolution and have read 
‘The Woman Who Did’—a book that belongs to my 
friend’s mother.” I did not in the least object to her “ un- 
derstanding” evolution, but I felt obliged to request her 
friend’s mother not to leave any more analytical novels 
lying around our premises. 

Last summer English and general history, Scott’s poetry, 
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and Dickens’s works furnished a more healthful mental 
diet. The little girl possesses considerable humor, and 
her enjoyment of Dickens was intense. She was contin- 
ually making local application of his burlesque scenes. 
When one day vegetables, mysteriously donated, appeared 
on our piazza, she said I was Mrs. Nickleby, and that, 
probably, my admirer, the “ gentleman in small clothes,” 
was in our chimney. Once when I scolded her for a con- 
firmed habit of losing pocket-handkerchiefs, she remarked 
that Mrs. Pipchin told young Blykins that children who 
sniffed never went to Heaven. She named her, or rather 
my, cats for Dickens’s characters. She wept over young 
Mrs. Copperfield, Little Nell, and Paul Dombey. But 
her deepest sympathy seemed reserved for Sissy Jupe, 
“the girl who wanted pretty things but couldn’t ever have 
‘em.” A personal chord was touched. She knew how 
Sissy Jupe felt. 

It was the last evening of our vacation. We sat on the 
piazza, both feeling rather choky at the thought of part- 
ing from our mountain home. Snuggling closer to me, as 
the twilight deepened, she said: ‘“ This has been the hap- 
piest summer of my life, because I am Charles Dickens’s 
friend.” It was too dark to answer in words. But I 
thought of Dickens’s grave in Westminster Abbey, and 
wondered if any applause would have better pleased his 
child-loving heart than the devotion of this little deaf 
Irish-American girl. 

When we returned to school, a friend asked her to write 
for him a composition based upon her Dickens reading. 
She did so, having neither former abstracts nor books to 
refer to. Her paper, dependent upon memory and wholly 
uncorrected, contains about two thousand words. The 
books read are enumerated in her opening paragraph : 

“ Charles Dickens was a great English writer who wrote 
fifteen wonderfully good books. Ail of them are fine ones. 
I have only read five books written by him, ‘ David Copper- 
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field, ‘ Dombey and Son,’ ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ ‘ Old Curi- 
osity Shop,’ and ‘Hard Times.’ Those five books are 
very interesting indeed.” 

A synopsis of each book follows. Of course she makes 
grammatical errors and mistakes in spelling. But the 
plot, in each case, is clearly outlined. Humor and pathos 
are appreciated. The large number of characters does 
not confuse her, evidently. The law of proportion is 
well observed. Original comments are not lacking: 

“Mrs. Macstinger was the crossest widow and land- 
lady I ever heard or read of.” 

“Sally and Sampson Brass are certainly very queer 
people.” 

“Mrs. Nickleby was never more pleased than talk and 
talk.” 

Her conclusion echoes the feeling of many grateful 
hearts. 

* Dickens was a genius. He is my favorite author. I 
love him very much and I wish he were stiil living because 
I want him to write many more books. Dickens is one 
of the humorest authors that has ever written charming 
books.” 

An environment of written language has exerted a very 
beneficial influence upon the little girl’s manners and 
morals. She has gained in tact, kindliness, and courtesy. 
The ritual of the church to which she belongs—the 
Catholic—could hardly have been explained except by 
the use of written language. 

Our most important work, however, lies not with semi- 
mutes but among the congenitally deaf. In fact, the semi- 
mute, through no fault of his own, seems often to be a gen- 
eral centre of injustice. His hardworking, patient teacher 
who, by wrestling with his chaotic ideas and language, has 
made crooked things straight, never gets any credit for 
the task. “ But he was a semi-mute to begin with, you 
know,” is the only comment the world and, too often, the 
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teacher's colleagues have to offer when all is done. The 
congenitally deaf child of fine natural ability and pathetic 
industry is frequently kept in the shade while a feather- 
headed: semi-mute classmate shows off to visitors. To the 
semi-mute, himself, school authorities are often unjust, 
saying, in effect, “ O, he’s a semi-mute! He'll get along 
all right,” when, as a matter of fact, by improper grading, 
he is getting along all wrong very fast. The arguments of 
the late Mr. Storrs in favor of separate teaching for semi- 
mutes and the congenitally deaf have never been success- 
fully combatted. 

Written language should occupy the first place in the 
instruction of the congenitally deaf. Psychological and 
practical reasons for this opinion have already been 
urged. ‘The contention is not that we should invent new 
exercises in written language. It is, rather, that we ought 
to use more fully and constantly in written form the agen- 
cies at hand—the journal, the story and reproduction, 
the letter, the description of pictures, the newspaper work 
and the thousand daily opportunities for incidental lan- 
guage. Praise, advice, and reproof may be given in writing. 
Deafness is no barrier to the enjoyment of telling one’s 
mental symptoms. Let these inevitable outpourings of 
young hearts be made in writing and two ends are served. 
The pupil’s emotional nature and his intellect are both 
benefited. 

‘Many teachers of the deaf keep up the study of some 
foreign language—a practice which cannot be too highly 
commended as an aid in teaching written English. In my 
own case the following process has been helpful. I have 

tried, almost literally, to put myself in the position of a 
- deat pupil struggling with the written use of a foreign 
tongue. In German, French, and Italian I have insisted 
that my teachers should allow me to write, and should 
correct for me each day, journals, practical sentences, 
description of pictures, and other exercises exactly similar 
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to those my deaf pupils write for me. The German 
master was tractable. He saw the double utility of the 
scheme and sympathized with it. But the Frenchman 
and the Italian were invariably disagreeable over the 
task of correction. The former preferred that I should 
chatter in -execrable French, the latter insisted that I 
must analyze Dante’s “ Inferno” before I could write cor- 
rectly the deaf child’s stock sentence—“ I went to the city 
yesterday.” 

But in each case I gained my point. The result was 
beneficial to myself and to my children. I learned, as I 
never could have learned by any other means, to under- 
stand the difficulties with which my pupils were daily 
contending. I learned to honor the courage, patience, 
perseverance, and industry with which many deaf students 
meet and conquer the English language. One other 
thing, too, I learned of vast importance. 1 found out, 
once and for all, that in the acquirement of any language 
the pupil and not the teacher must do the main part of 
the work. 

We hear a great deal in these days about the “ ideal 
teacher,” According to the general conception the ideal 
teacher is a harmonious and beautiful being whose sweet 
mission it is to make learning easy, pleasant, and amusing. 
The ideal pupil is less clearly defined. All pupils are 
supposed to be ideal. In general, I should say, the 
composite ideal pupil’s mind might be fitly compared to 
a pine-wood tub into which the agreeable teacher, at 
intervals between games, gently pours knowledge of milk 
and water value and consistency. 

The true ideal teacher, however, is not a sentimentalist. 
He does not talk much about the “ Divinity within every 
child.” He arouses that Divinity, often through pain. 
He is sometimes strict to the point of severity. He loves 
his pupils, not gushingly but sanely. They very soon 
understand and love him. Over the door of his school- 
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room, on its walls and, indelibly, in his pupils’ hearts, 
the ideal teacher writes learning’s great, first, and last 
commandment: ‘Thou shalt work.” 

The reading-habit is almost invariably established by a 
copious use of written language in the schoolroom. There 
are teachers in our ranks, even now, who assert that 
Smith’s Third Reader is better mental nutriment for deaf 
children than well-told stories from Homer and Shakes- 
peare. But the world’s time-spirit is making itself felt. 
We are beginning to see that the greater must include 
the less—that the less without the greater is worthless 
and unmeaning. On every side, in all ranks of life, no 
less among the deaf than among the hearing, Martineau’s 
words are proving themselves true: “ He best performs 
life’s little duties whose mind is filled with high thoughts.” 

A great teacher, to whom hundreds of men and women 
doing good, honest work in the world to-day owe all that 
is bestin their lives and their characters —Thomas David- 
son —died here in America not long since. “ Mr. David- 
son at the time of his death,” says the London Spectator, 
“was undoubtedly one of the twelve most learned men 
living on this planet.” For two years before his death Mr. 
Davidson taught, without material reward, a class of Rus- 
sian Hebrews from New York’s East-side. His charac- 
teristic reply when advised to popularize his teaching by 
the use of humorous anecdotes and the stereopticon was : 
“T should fail utterly as a master of amusements. I shall 
drill these boys and girls in the written use of the English 
language. At the same time I shall teach them the high- 
est truths I know in the simplest terms I can find.” The 
results justified his method. 

There exists in the world to-day no more able, faithful 
and honorable body of professional workers than that 
made up of teachers of the deaf. Its members are, as a 
rule, ladies and gentlemen. They give to the children 
under their charge their love, care, strength, and the in- 
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fluence of fine personal character. One other gift remains 
of which our children stand in need. So great is this gift 
that no one word will cover its meaning. We may call it 
culture or appreciation or insight, and, still, we feel we 
have not properly defined it. Matthew Arnold’s definition 
already quoted—“ an appreciation of the best that has 
been done and said'in the world,” is probably the most 
satisfactory one that can be found. 

Unless we are continually taking in new thought our- 
selves, we cannot give culture to our children. Whatever 
touches our highest inner life should enrich and quicken 
theirs. It is the chief charm of language teaching that 
the teacher’s widest intellectual interests may be turned 
to practical account in his classroom work. Our God-set 
task, therefore, is to “ drill these deaf boys and girls in 
the written use of the English language and, at the same 
time, to teach them the highest truths we know in the 
simplest terms we can find.” 


THE DEAF IN BUSINESS. 


THERE is nothing in this world that engages the atten- 
tion of its people so much as business. Everything de- 
pends on it—the necessaries as well as the luxuries of 
life. 

Those who are the most successful are those who have 
the brains and special fitness for the particular work they 
are engaged in. Asthere is no effect without a cause, we 
trace the cause to education. We have no record to show 
that an uneducated deaf person has ever risen to a higher 
plane of usefulness than that of menial employment, and 
even now I have in mind one or two instances who are 
no more than living and breathing specimens of humanity, 
with no more object in life than a pet cat. 
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But thanks to our schools for the deaf, such instances 
are rare, and the proportion of deaf people engaged in 
business pursuits is about the same as of those who can 
hear and speak.. This may appear to many a pretty bold 
statement to make, when it is considered how difficult it 
is for a deaf-mute to acquire an education, but those who 
have followed the school papers closely will, I dare say, 
agree that my statement is not too farstretched. Hardly 
a month goes by that items like the following do not find 
their way into our school papers: 

“Mr. Alva Jeffords, a graduate of the L[llinois Institu- 
tion, is editing the Sangamon County Record, a paper 
published at Illiopolis, Ill.” 

“Fred Wetmeyer, of St. Louis, running a tailor estab- 
lishment on his own hook, says that his business is excel- 
lent, and that he has had to employ extra help to meet 
orders on time.” 

“In every considerable city on the continent may be 
found in use a great variety of printing and other presses 
bearing the name of I. Bachrach. Few are aware that 
he received his elementary education in the school for 
the deaf at Prague. He has taken out numerous patents 
on his numerous inventions and received a dozen or more 
decorations, diplomas, and medals. Herr Bachrach es- 
tablished a large manufactory at Vienna.” 

‘Douglas Tilden has been commissioned by the Guild 
of Arts and Crafts of San Francisco to carry out the plans 
of this body in rearing a memorial fountain in memory of 
Robert Louis Steverson, the novelist.” 

“ Mr. Schroeder, a graduate of the Minnesota School for 
the Deaf, has invented a sash hanger that has met 
with much favor among the trade. He manufactures the 
hangers himself in St. Paul and sells direct to dealers or 
individuals. Mr. Schroeder, after graduating from the 
Minnesota School, took a special business course in St. 
John’s University near St Cloud, Minnesota.” 
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“ Henry C. White, of Boston, has compiled a book on 
law points covering New England and New York. The 
first thousand edition of the book was sold within a 
month and a second edition is being sold.” 

“The proprietor of a large book-binding establishment 
in Philadelphia says that he has employed at different 
times eight deaf workmen. He has found them industri- 
ous, capable, and in every way as satisfactory as the 
average hearing man.” 

“The Taubstummen-Courier of March 1, 1890, con- 
tains a portrait and brief sketch of John Pacher, a deaf- 
mute of Uhlenhorst, near Hamburg, Germany, who, by 
his ability and industry, has risen from a humble appren- 
tice to be the head of a large lithographing establishment 
founded by himself, and has received the distinction of 
being appointed Imperial Commissionsrath. The twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his entering into business was cele- 
brated with great festivities on the 10th and 11th of Jan- 
uary last, many persons prominent in commercial and 
political life being present. The Courier says that in all 
his prosperity Mr. Pacher has never withdrawn himself 
from sympathy with his deaf brethren, but is always ready 
to lend a helping hand to any of them who are in need.” 

Robert H. Grant was such a skilful worker in wood 
that some time before his death he was foreman of the 
Sherwood Manufacturing Company, at Livingston Manor, 
New York, with fifty hands under him. 

Mr. W. W. Beadell, who graduated from Gallaudet 
College in °95, is editing the Middlebury, Vermont, 
Register. 

Gerald McCarthy, ’87, of the same College, was for 
years State Botanist and Entomologist for North Caro- 
lina. 

Miss Eftie C. Huntington is a photographer and re- 
toucher of great skill. 

Alec Belcke is foreman of a plating factory. 
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The new variety of red currant, now known as the 
“Fay Prolific” was originated by a New York deaf-mute 
named Lincoln Fay, and from it he realized $40,000 in 
royalty before he died. He was an expert grape and 
fruit culturist. 

Mr. J. F. Arnot, a graduate of the Indiana Institution, 
has been awarded a medal for his excellent invention of 
a carpet fastener. 

Albert Newsam, of Philadelphia, a good many years ago 
was famous for his skill in lithography. 

Miss Sarah T. Adams, a graduate of the Rochester 
school, at the time of her death was art teacher in a 
prominent school for hearing young ladies in Connecticut. 

Mr. H. P. Arms won the distinction of producing the 
best drawing of a design for the Centennial Association 
letter head. 

Mr. R. C. Wall is a successful business man and manu- 
facturer in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fred Stover, of Boston, Massachusetts, is a contractor 
and builder whose work is always in demand. 

From James E. Gallaher’s book, ‘“ Representative Deaf 
Persons,” we find Alfred J. Lamoreaux, Contractor; Albert 
F. Adams, Cataloguer in the National Museum Library ; 
Cyrus Chambers, Clerk in Judge Advocate General’s 
Office, Washington, D. C.; H. L. Le Fevre, Clerk in 
United States Treasury, Washington, D. C.; Marshall O. 
Roberts, Clerk in Pension Office, Washington, D. C.; 
Alfred L. Kent, Foreman of Printing Office, St. Augustine, 
Fla.; Cornelius Boyle, Jr., Foreman of Printing Office, 
Cairo, Ill.; Champion L. Buchan, Post Office Clerk, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Frank P. Gibson, Secretary- Treasurer of 
Chicago Clamp Company; Harry R. Hart, Assistant 
Credit Man, Hart Bros., Chicago, Ill.; Clarence A. 
Murdy, Artist, Chenoa, Ill.; James I. Sansom, Clerk in 
Money Order Department, Post Office, Chicago, IIl.; 
Heinrich Ludwig Hilderbrand, Instructor in Shoemaking, 
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Indianapolis, Ind.; Chas. E. Steinwender, Chief Clerk in 
Abstract Office, Indianapolis, Ind.; George H. Allen, 
Editorial Staff, Sioux City Zribune, Sioux City, Ia.; 
Frank B. Bangs, Insurance Policy Writer, Tipton, Ia.; 
Matthew McCook, Publisher, Dubuque, Ia.; Lester W. 
Pound, Foreman of Shoe Shop, Council Bluffs, Ia.; B. F. 
Round, Editor and Publisher, Akron, Ia.; Zachariah B. 
Thompson, Foreman of Printing Oftice, Council Bluffs, 
Ia. ; Elliott S. Waring, Printer, Grinnell, Ia.; Joseph H. 
Cartwright, Foreman of Harness and Shoe Departments, 
School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kan.; Alvis L. Hurt, Asso- 
ciate Editor, Zribune, Kan.; Robert H. King, Insurance 
Agent, Lexington, Ky.; J. W. Overstreet, Dealer in Mer- 
chandise, Little Hickman, Ky.; Archibald Stiles, Con- 
tractor and Builder, Battletown, Ky.; Harry G. Benson, 
Foreman of Printing Office, Frederick City, Md.; John 
T. Tillinghast, Real Estate and Insurance Agent, New 
Bedford, Mass.; Charles W. Thumith, Designer, New- 
buryport, Mass.; F. H. Flint, Editor and Publisher, 
Augusta, Mich.; Charles A. Gumaer, Typesetting Ma- 
chine Operator, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Albert G. Kent, 
Traveling Salesman of Wisconsin Chair Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; J. B. A. Benoit, Bicycle Manufacturer 
and Dealer in Bicycle Sundries, Benson, Minn.; Cadwal- 
lader L. Washburn, Artist, Minneapolis, Minn.; Al- 
bert W. Brunson, Editor and Publisher, Heidelberg, 
Miss.; H. C. Leake, Manufacturer and Dealer in Boots 
and Shoes, Hannibal, Mo.; Miss Daisy M. Way, Book- 
keeper, Kansas City, Mo.; Harry E. Stevens, Architect, 
Merchantville, N.J.; Jacques Alexander, Artist, New York 
City ; Albert A. Barnes, Clerk in Money Order Depart- 
ment, Post Office, New York City; Samuel Frankenheim, 
Foreman of Photograph Establishment, New York City ; 
John G. Saxton, Artist, Troy, N. Y.; Frank R. Gray, 
Maker of Optical and Scientific Instruments, Alle- 
gheny, Pa.; James H. Logan, Microscopist, Allegheny; 
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W. E. Dudley, Mechanical Engineer, Jamestown, R. I.; 
R. W. Branch, Deputy Register of Deeds, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Thomas S. Marr, Jr., Architect, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
L. Arthur Palmer, Business Man, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Joe G. Bradley, Printer, Hillsboro, Tex.; E. Ugarte, City 
Market Master, Laredo, Tex.; William H. Howard, En- 
graver, Milwaukee, Wis.; Henry B. Plunkett, Clerk, Pabst 
Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ; Charles Reed, Postmaster, 
Menasha, Wis. Besides there are a good many names of 
prominent deaf persons holding positions as teachers in 
institutions for the deaf and several clergymen and au- 
thors. 

If all the items like these were collected, printed and 
bound, they would make up a large book. What a start- 
ling array of facts it would present in support of the value 
of the education of the deaf. It would show almost every 
variety of employment that the hearing are engaged in, 
from bootblacks to doctors and lawyers. 

Many of the principals and superintendents of our 
schools for the deaf are specialists on deaf-mute educa- 
tion, and have given years of study to this particular class 
of people. They believe in education in its broadest 
sense; they secure the best teachers obtainable, the best 
apparatus and aids for developing the minds and for 
training the hands of the pupils. They do not stop here ; 
they go further and get new and modern buildings erected 
on hygienic principles ; their industrial departments are 
completely and generously equipped, so that the pupils 
are given every opportunity possible to learn the rudi- 


ments of some trade. 

Some boards of trustees are liberal. If this were not 
so we should have no sculptor like Douglas Tilden; no 
Meissonier of Japanese art like Humphrey Moore; no 
chemist like Dougherty; no illustrators like Le Clereq 
and Senior; no lawyers like Grady and Parkinson ; no 
editors like Hill and Booth ; no teachers like Draper and 
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Hotchkiss ; no preachers like Syle and Mann; no archi- 
tect like Hanson ; no financier like Howard; no business 
men like Pach, Meinken and Regensburg, and so on 
through an endless list. The above will suffice to show to 
what heights the deaf have soared and what is possible 
for others who follow in their footsteps. 

Often, however, we find boards of direction too parsi- 
monious. Every appeal of the principal or superinten- 
dent is ignored, frowned down on, or scoffed at. Of 
course, the school is crippled, the pupils must suffer, and 
the opportunities for acquiring an education and a trade 
are reduced. These are some of the causes which affect 
the after life of a good many deaf people. 

The “ League of Elect Surds,” in New York City, is 
quite remarkable for the high callings of its members. 
Out of something like twenty-six names on its list there 
are two teachers of known ability ; one editor of a news- 
paper ; one foreman in a printing office ; one publisher 
of a paper; two owners of printing offices; three manu- 
facturers; one superintendent in a large photograph 
establishment ; one owner of a wood-engraving establish- 
ment; one salesman in a large dry-goods house; one 
dry-goods merchant; one painter; one expert wood 
worker ; one illustrator and photo-engraver; two book- 
binders ; one night watchman, ete. Probably nowhere 
else is the deaf man in business studied to better advan- 
tage. Nearly all are married, have happy homes and 
growing children. Socially they are agreeable, they are 
quick at repartee, and enjoy wit and humor with as much 
keenness as the best of hearing people. 

Not long ago I had the pleasure of meeting the deaf 
sculptor, Hippolite Montellio, who, on the strength of a 
recommendation from the distinguished Bartholdi, was 
engaged by the directors of the Pan-American Exposition 
almost as soon as he had landed on our shores. For his 
services he is paid nearly fifty dollars a week. 
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Careful observation discloses the fact that many of the 
foreign deaf-mutes who come to America are skilled 
artisans, and have no trouble in securing remunerative 
employment. It will be remembered that when Mr. 
Jacques Loew came to this country from Vienna, a good 
many years ago, he was made.superintendent of a large 
factory with eight hundred men under him, and yet he 
knew very little of the English language. As an evidence 
of his skill in leather and plush novelties, he shows with 
pride numerous medals and testimonials from exposition 
authorities in both Europe and America. 

I have in mind a German deaf-mute shoemaker. He 
owns his shop in Trenton, and he told me that in his 
country he had to serve an apprenticeship, at the end of 
which he was given a certificate of merit and one hundred 
dollars to start out in the world with. Such aid would 
be desirable here. At a certain school in the East, a few 
years ago, a pupil showed such unusual promise in china 
painting that his teacher secured for him a position in 
one of the best china decorating establishments in the 
city. His work was highly satisfactory to his employer, 
but his wages were necessarily small at the start, hardly 
enough to pay his board. Being of poor parents and 
unable to clothe himself on such meagre pay, he was 
compelled to give up his place, which in a few years 
would have yielded him a comfortable income. Had the 
school had a fund for helping deserving deaf young men 
like him, he would not be living from hand to mouth as 
he. does to-day. 

I do not know whether the opportunities in Europe are 
better than in this country, but I do know that in England 
there has been in existence an employment bureau for the 
deaf, attached to which was a laundry for the purpose of 
training deaf women in laundry work. As soon as they 
became proficient positions were secured for them. How 
the scheme worked I am not prepared to say, but it seems 
to me a most excellent undertaking. 
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I do not believe that methods—combined or oral— 
have much to do with a deaf man’s success in business. 
So long as he is a skilled workman, sober, and conscien- 
tious, he will always have plenty of work. That is the 
only qualification necessary. 

Whether the deaf succeed or fail in their battle for 
bread, depends, in a great measure, on the advantages 
offered by the schools from which they emanate. 


GEORGE 8. PORTER, 
Instructor in Printing in the New Jersey School, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


THE USE OF THE MICROPHONOGRAPH IN THE 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF.—IIL.* 


1V.—Tue MEASUREMENT OF HEARING. 


1. The importance of this problem. 2. Is the micropho- 
nograph an audiometer ? 


1. Themeasurement of hearing. The importance of this 
problem.—We shall touch here upon another side of the 
very complex problem of auricular instruction. 

With what pupils will this teaching give really useful 
results? Again, what is the least amount of hearing 
necessary to give the child a sufficient aural acquaintance 
with language for him to understand speech as easily as 
he can read it upon the lips? For, in passing, let us 
say that we consider that the cultivation of hearing ought 
not to have a more restricted aim. 

The vague hearing of a few words or phrases, recog- 
nized after innumerable repetitions, does not deserve the 
laborious efforts which so poor an acquisition invariably 
costs. 


“*Concluded from the January Annals, page 38.0 
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This question of the determination of the starting point 
in the infinitely varied cases of auricular instruction is of 
great importance. Its solution should have the result of 
sparing certain teachers attempts which must prove un- 
fruitful because of the insufficient hearing power of the 
subject ; it would give to others the necessary confidence 
—based upon clearly defined observations—to undertake, 
in cases at present doubtful, exercises destined to be 
crowned with success ; it would put an end, finally, to the 
errors in estimating the hearing power which, in arous- 
ing unbounded hopes, have up to this time, by a very nat- 
ural reaction, done considerable harm to the ever-recur- 
ring question of the cultivation of hearing in deaf-mutes. 

We notice, for instance, in a publication* otherwise 
very interesting, and coming from a man known for his 
writings on this subject, the case of a completely deaf 
child who succeeded absolutely after two and a-half 
months’ exercises with the voice alone (ten minutes a day) 
in distinguishing thevowels a, é, 7,0, ou, as also the conso- 
nants, p, b, m, f, v, 8, t, d. 

In the same work there is another observation concern- 
ing a deaf-mute (totally deaf from birth) who, in almost 
the same length of time, became able, thanks to exercises 
continued every day for twenty minutes, to carry on easy 
conversations through the ear. 

Persons affected by total deafness brought to the point 
of hearing speech! We thought that such miracles be- 
longed to other times already far removed. Let us hope 
that they will not refuse us some supplementary informa- 
tion on this head, which will enlighten the faith of the 
numerous educators who are interested in this problem. 

The teachers who are employed in the cultivation of 
hearing in the different schools of deaf-mutes are not 
thoroughly in accord on the meaning of the terms relating 


* “‘Auricular exercises in deaf-mutism,”’ etc., by Victor Urbantschitsch, 
1897. 
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to this instruction. And this explains certain wonderful 
results, as also the long silences which invariably follow 
such cases. 

In reality we lack an instrument of measure which 
would enable us to determine exactly the amount of hear- 
ing in the subjects under experiment. 

2. /s the microphonograph an audiometer ?—The micro- 
phonograph, as we know, has been proposed to supply 
this serious need.* It was thought to find in this instru- 
ment the perfect audiometer, so eagerly desired by the 
teachers of the deaf. Were we at last about to see a 
little exactness and scientific honesty penetrate into this 
domain of the cultivation of the hearing, too frequently agi- 
tated by contrary opinions and reciprocal accusations of 
charlatanism or ignorance ? 

You must not expect that, after an already long discus- 
sion, I shall treat here of the developments which the 
question of the measure of hearing allows. It will suffice 
to say that a truly mathematical audiometer ought to fur- 
nish elements of determination independent of the idea of 
time and place. Thus it is that the meter has the same 
value in Paris as in Vienna, for instance, and that this 
unit of measure represented ten years ago, as it does 
to-day, the well-defined distance which each one of us 
knows. 

The microphonograph unfortunately does not have a 
unit of measure of intensity which would enable us to 
compare (in regard to the relative amount of hearing of 
the subjects experimented on) the observations made or 
to be made, and which, in addition, would give us a means 
of judging exactly the progress accomplished in the actual 
hearing. 


* “The apparatus measures deafness.”—Dr. Laborde in Tribune Médi- 
cale, December 29, 1896. 

‘*The microphonograph forms, at the same time, a most sensitive 
audiometer.”—Nature, December 25, 1897. 
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The sounds registered upon the wax, being originally of 
an undetermined intensity, cannot be measured after the 
modification has been received. Thus the A which I 
inscribe upon the cylinder would have, in repetition, a 
different intensity from that which would result from the 
registering of the same vowel made by another instructor, 
and reproduced by an equal quantity of electrical current. 
It is before the registry that we ought to measure the 
sound, whose intensity varies necessarily in different 
persons. 

In the lack of a measured sound, does the microphono- 
graph furnish us, for our own personal experiments, with 
sounds of a fixed intensity which could serve us as a means 
of comparison? Not at all, for the successive repetitions 
made by the same register are often given with very un- 
equal intensity.* We shall come back to this question 
later on. 

Some teachers have brought forward (from the point of 
view of the measure of hearing) the possibility that the 
microphonograph might introduce into the class, without 
obstacles, different musical instruments and noises of every 
kind which it is more or less easy to inscribe upon the 
cylinder. We think that this would be of no practical 
benefit. In a word, we are of one accord in believing that 


pupils incapable of perceiving a loud voice will never de- 
rive any real profit from auricular instruction. Of what 
use is it to try to measure a degree of hearing which must 
remain useless? The attempt would be vain, more- 
over, since in order to effect a comparative determination 
it would be necessary to measure, at the outset, the inten- 


* The successive modifications to which it is possible to submit the 
sounds of the microphonograph give no new element of determination. 
Based upon an inexact quantity, they furnish another inexact quantity. 
The voice and musical instruments have already supplied intensities suf- 
ficiently variable. These intensities are neither fixed nor determined, 
nor are those of the microphonograph. 
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sity of the sounds which one wishes to register on the wax. 
An impossible thing, as we know. 

Within the limits of the human voice, it is possible for 
us to obtain marked differences of intensity, either through 
the variation of the force of emission, or from our near- 
ness to, or distance from, the ear of the subject. These 
means furnish us, it is true, only inadequate results. Un- 
fortunately the results from the microphonograph are no 
more exact. 


V.— ADVANTAGES WHICH MIGHT RESULT FROM THE USE OF 
THE MICROPHONOGRAPH, OR THE PHONOGRAPH, IN AU- 
RICULAR TEACHING. 


We have hitherto considered the microphonograpb only 
in the triple part which has been assigned to it, namely ; 
Ist, curing deafness, or at least considerably increasing 
the power of hearing ; 2d, teaching articulation to deaf- 
mutes through the ear; 3d, serving as an instrument of 
measurement for estimating keenness of hearing. 

We have not been able to uphold the opinion of the 
inventors of the microphonograph on these different points, 
nor to share their hope concerning the use of this instru- 
ment. 

It is necessary to conclude, therefore, that there is no 
use for the microphonograph in our schools? Such is 
not our opinion. But we think that the desire has been 
to give it too great an importance. A very natural error, 
after all, and one which comes from the earnest wish that 
the instrument may be of use and profit to our pupils. 

In our opinion, the microphonograph (or the phono- 
graph) will find its field in the restricted but not unimpor- 
tant domain of auricular instruction. 

We know that acoustic exercises follow step by step 
the teaching of articulation given by touch and by sight. 
Even on this ground we give the first place to the natural 
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voice, which is more clear and intelligible than the sounds 
of the microphonograph. Speech as it comes from the 
mouth of the teacher—is not that what we propose that 
the ear shall hear? Devices for repeating furnish an 
imitation of this natural phenomenon, which apparently 
will be brought nearer and nearer to the original, but 
which will never surpass it, at least in respect to clear- 
ness of pronunciation. 

The “ automatic talker” will reproduce a great number 
of times the words and phrases originally taught by 
means of the voice alone. Without fatigue for the 
teacher, it will make the auditory images precise and 
strengthen them by this repetition. 

It is just to add, finally: Ist. That the microphono- 
graph (and also the phonograph and certain acoustic ear- 
tubes) gives the possibility of addressing two ears simul- 
taneously, and consequently of cultivating, if needful, 
the hearing of both at a time. 

2d. That the apparatus, however little the quality of 
its repetitions can be improved, offers the advantage of 
making known to our pupils the individual differences of 
timbre of which the human voice is composed. 

These very encouraging results should bring to the 
skilful inventors of the microphonograph the sincere 
praise and warm thanks of every person who is interested 
in our work of teaching. 

We would also express to Dr. Laborde our deep appre- 
ciation of his indefatigable zeal and learning, always at 
our service, or, I should say, the service of our pupils. 

There is no doubt that the co-operation of so much good 
will and such persevering efforts contribute to the prog- 
gress of our methods. A first step might be taken, in 
this way, on the day when the microphonograph would 
enable a certain number of our pupils to hear the sound 
of their own voices with sufficient clearness at the very 
instant when it was inscribed upon the cylinder. 
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VI.—THE DEFECTS OF THE MICROPHONOGRAPH FROM THE 
POINT OF VIEW OF AURICULAR INSTRUCTION IN LARGE 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


As far as we know the instrument, it seems to us to 
fulfill only imperfectly the needs of the present methods 
in large schools for the deaf. 

In the first place, the management of it is quite delicate. 
The quality and the intensity of the sound reproduced 
depend upon the exact position of the pencil in the 
groove at the time of registering, and one cannot obtain 
a good result in this respect except by successive attempts 
and by repeated and troublesome turnings of the screw. 
This preliminary operation is sometimes very annoying. 
The loss of time which results from it would not be con- 
siderable if the pencil could be kept in the same place 
until the end of the exercises. Unfortunately the necessity 
of readjusting it often occurs in the course of the same 
registering, and it is, of course, also necessary at each 
change of cylinders. 

Consider moreover : 

1. The thousand precautions which must be taken in 
managing the rollers. 

2. The little accidents of machinery which may, at any 
minute, hinder the working of the apparatus. 

3. The difficulty in obtaining good inscriptions. 

4. The impossibility for the instructor to go back 
promptly and precisely to such parts of a word or phrase 
as have not been well learned by the child, and the 
utterance of which should be accented, prolonged, varied, 
or repeated in many ways. 

5. The necessity of having many registers in order 
that the pupil may not learn by heart the words and 
phrases inscribed on the wax. 

6. The great expense which is entailed by the repairs 
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of the machine, the purchase and replacing of the cylin- 
ders, and the care of the accumulated parts. 

These are the principal criticisms which are to be 
made upon the apparatus, from the exclusive point of 
view of our experiments with it. It was necessary to 
enumerate them here, in order for you to know exactly 
and fully the nature of the use to which the microphono- 
graph (or the simple phonograph) could be put, in the 
auricular instruction of some of the partially deaf. 

This modest place certainly is not that which they had 
hoped to see it hold in our schools, since they proposed 
“to undertake and complete the education of deaf-mutes 
upon a new basis,”* and to substitute for our methods, 
called experimental, a new method solidly based upon 
the discoveries of science within the domain of physiology 


and physics. 
Must we own that we are always searching in the nu- 
merous writings on this subject for theoretical opinions 


or experimental observations ofa kind to serve as a basis 
for the perfecting of our method ? 

In auricular instruction, whether the voice alone, the 
acoustic ear-tubes, or the microphonograph be used, the 
effects produced on the ear of the deaf are always of the 
same order. Success in the education of the hearing 
depends at once on the degree of hearing possessed by 
the subject under experiment, and on the method more or 
less logical which is used. 

The first of these two factors is beyond our influence. 
As to the method, that consists at present more in the 
choice and gradation of the phonetic exercises practiced 
by the special instructors than in the use of an instru- 
ment for hearing, whatever it may be. 


* “The education [of deaf-mutes] is about to be undertaken and com- 
pleted on a new basis.”—Dr. Laborde, in Tribune Médicale, January 26, 
1898. 
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ConcLUsIONs. 

To sum up: 

1. The choice of pupils and the results obtained with the 
microphonograph.—W e have experimented with the micro- 
phonograph on a group of eight pupils, including some 
semi-deaf, some very deaf, and some totally deaf or con- 
sidered as such. The first have easily recognized the 
registered words and phrases. The pupils of the second 
class (very deaf) have succeeded, after long efforts, in dis- 
tinguishing some words. With the deaf of the last class, 
there have been almost xo results. 

2. Comparative experiments with the voice alone.— 
Similar experiments by means of the voice alone on a 
second group of pupils, comprising the same elements of 
hearing as the first, have given results decidedly superior 
to those which were obtained by the use of the instru- 
ment. 

3. Development of the keenness of hearing—Keenness 
of hearing in each pupil did not seem to be developed 
beyond the narrow limits which have never been overcome 
in the various cases of auricular instruction. 

4. Analytical exercises—On account of the defective 
repetition of the registered sounds, it was difficult for us 
to practice on the apparatus analytical exercises consist- 
ing of vowels, consonants, and syllables deprived of all 
meaning. 

5. Effect of the modification of sound.—Since the micro- 
phonograph has a greater intensity than it is possible to 
obtain by the voice in speaking close to the ear of the 
subject, the quality is very mechanical, and it is difficult 
to understand the words and phrases reproduced. This 
drawback seems to increase in proportion as the intensity 
is raised. 

6. Management of the apparatus.—The management of 
the apparatus occasions a considerable loss of time. On 
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the other hand, the actual mechanism does not permit of 
reviewing, with precision and rapidity, the parts of a 
word or phrase which have not been learned at the first 
hearing. 

7. Class teaching.—The differences which exist among 
pupils, both in regard to hearing and knowledge of 
language, greatly limit the benefits which might attend 
the practice of class teaching. 

From the above it follows that: 

(a) Without the aid of the methods actually employed 
already, the microphonograph would be of no use in 
teaching articulation to the deaf. 

(6) It will not give a larger number of pupils the benefit 
of having their hearing cultivated, as it can be used only 
with those children who already possess a considerable 
amount of hearing. 

(c) Used alone, it would limit rather than widen the 
field of auricular instruction in regard to the quality or 
quantity of phonetic differentiations which are proposed 
to be made. 

(d) The microphonograph may be used in certain cases 
to repeat exercises in hearing, already made by the voice 
alone ; but the latter ought always to have the first place, 
and supply, as far as possible, all new acquisitions. 

These conclusions were unanimously adopted by the 
committee. 


H. MARICHELLE, 
Instructor in the National Institution, Paris, France. 
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In teaching children the fundamental rules of arithmetic 
there is nothing so essential as thoroughness. Yet the 
lack of this is the besetting sin of American educational 
methods—both hearing and deaf. A good many pupils 
are hurrying along to advanced courses in arithmetic 
when they should be mastering the lower ones. The 
writer once knew of a college graduate who was unable 
to add a simple column of figures without resorting to 
the laborious operation of counting, thus consuming 
minutes of valuable time, where an ordinary school-boy, 
properly trained, ought not to have required more than a 
few seconds. Yet this graduate was well versed in algebra, 
trigonometry, and the higher branches of mathematics. 
Nor is this an exceptional case. A careful inquiry will 
show there are hundreds of young men and women who, 
when confronted with figures, halt and stumble in their 
work simply because they were not given the proper drill 
in the elementary branches. Of course, the fault can be 
remedied. But that is no answer. It never should have 
occurred in the first place, and could have been avoided 
had there been proper training and drill at the start. 

In order to obviate all such faults, and that the pupils 
in the higher grades might be time-savers as well as ex- 
perts, the following method has been pursued, for the last 
six years, in teaching simple addition and subtraction to 
beginners, and with marked success. 

The teacher is confronted with a class of beginners. 
Whatever idea of numbers each or any of its members 
entertain must be vague and indefinite. The teacher 
must stand in the place of the book to the children, tak- 
ing them very slowly from one number to the next, and 


keeping in mind the following principles : 
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1. All knowledge of numbers must rest on actual ex- 
perience. Hence the necessity of object teaching. 

2. The use of objects must not be continued too long. 
The facts in the number 8 are discovered by the child 
through handling eight things, such as books or pencils 
or splints, but he must afterward learn to think of four 
twos, or two fours, or one six and one two, or one five 
and one three, without having the objects before him. 

On the teacher’s desk are ten books and a box of splints 
or counters. One book is taken and thrown down by 
itself. The teacher points to the counters, intimating that 
the children are to discover the number of counters equiv- 
alent to one book. The process is repeated with two 
books, requiring two counters; three books, three coun- 
ters; and so on until the ten books have been thrown 
down with ten counters beside them to represent the 
number. The children will make these discoveries with 
keen delight. 

Now comes the interesting part—miscellaneous exer- 
cises in counting. Different numbers of books are thrown 
down in succession, and each member of the class is called 
on in turn to put down an equal number of counters. 
After drilling in this manner until pupils are thoroughly 
familiar with numbers, the exercise is varied by sending 
pupils to the large slates and requiring them to draw 
straight lines—thus, | | | —to correspond to the num- 
ber of books or other objects shown them by the teacher. 
A good idea is to let the pupils in turn play teacher. The 
interest is thus kept up. 

The next step is to familiarize the children with the use 
of figures. To do this begin at the beginning. One book, 
one counter, one straight line corresponds to the figure 1. 
Two books, two counters, two straight lines to the figure 
2,andsoonuptol10. Show three objects and ask the pu- 
pils to express the number in figures. Some will write 3, 
others 5, and still others a different figure. Care must be 
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taken to correct all errors. Persevere in this exercise. 
Reverse the process by writing figures and asking the chil- 
dren to produce or show the number of articles each figure 
stands for. 

“Practice makes perfect.” Therefore review, REVIEW, 
REVIEW, until satisfied pupils are at home in the use of 
figures. 

Addition is the next step. Begin by teaching the com- 
plementary contents of each number, thus: One book is 
placed on the teacher’s desk with one counter beside it. 
Represent the book by the number 1 on the teacher’s 
slate and the counter by a small digit (1) to the right, thus, 
1'. Call attention to the fact that there is but one counter 
and that the space below is vacant. Immediately place a 
cipher or naught below the small figure to the right, thus, 
1}. Teach one and naught is one. 

Next two books are represented by the large figure 2 
on the slate, and the two counters beside it by a similar 
smaller figure to the right thus, 2°. Point to the space on 
the table below the two counters and say “ Nothing here.” 
Place a cipher beneath the small figure 2 on the slate 
thus, 2). Teach two and naught are two. 

Again call attention to the two counters. Now place 
one of them immediately beneath the other. Represent 
the books (on the slate) by the large figure two as before, 
and the counters by smaller figures to the right and we 
have 2}. Teach one and one are two. 

In this way the complementary contents of all numbers 
up to ten are taught, with this difference—the pupils them- 
selves, not the teacher, are to discover the contents. 
After repeated trials and tribulations the following table 
is formed : 
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44 48 4 

55 

66° 6 6 6 

77 7 7% 

85 8 8 
9, 9% 9 


10° 10? 103 10; 108 103 


So far we have only fairly started. It is one thing to 
form a table and quite another to have it well in hand. 
Even as a person who has just learned the manual 
alphabet, when attempting to read the finger spelling of 
another, is continually saying, “go slow; go slower,” 
so it takes time and patience completely to master this 
table. The teacher should insist on rapid and accurate 
answers as to the sum of any two numbers up to ten. He 
wants no halting, doubting Thomases. The drill is per- 
formed as follows : 

The pupils, each with pencil and tablet in hand, face 
the teacher. He selects nine or ten of the numbers from 
the table at random, writing them on his slate. To the 
right of each number he places smaller digits thus: 9 
4' 8° 2° 7 5. The pupils are com- 
manded to copy these figures. When all have done so, 
he tells them they are to supply the missing lower figure 
or complement which added to its companion above will 
produce a sum equal to the large figure opposite. This 
operation is to be performed within a limited time. It is 
repeated by erasing the small digits and substituting 
others. By way of variation the teacher asks and expects 
instant answers to the following: ?3 ?7 ?§ ?3 
?} ?2 and so on. 

This exercise is somewhat difficult for the pupils at 
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first, and they will be compelled to refer to the table or to 
the book and counter illustration repeatedly. After they 
have “caught on,” forbid such reference. Insist on a 
time limit within which all are expected to have their 
answers ready. This is to prevent counting on the 
fingers. If pupils stumble, they are set to work studying 
the table. This drill is kept up from day to day until 
mastery of the table has been attained. After pupils 
have been taught to add mentally any combination of 
numbers up to 10, such as 4 and 3 and 2=9,1 and 2 
and 7 = 10, and so on, the second part of the table is 
taken up. This consists of the numbers from 11-19. 
The pupil is taught the complementary contents of each 
of these numbers—the upper right-hand complement 
beginning in each case with 10. Perhaps some one may 
ask: Why not begin the number 16 thus: 163? The 
reason is obvious. The pupils are already familiar with 
10 and its combinations. Therefore it would be but 
threshing over old straw to say 16}. The combinations 
6} and 1) are well known to the children, and a few prac- 
tical illustrations would soon make it clear to them that 
16}; 16'}; 16%, and so on, are the proper combinations. 
However, they serve no practical purpose in the table. 
Furthermore, as this is a subtraction as well as an addi- 
tion table, we begin thus 11) because no figure in the 
subtrahend ever exceeds 10. The table does not extend 
beyond the number 19 for the very good reason that no 
figure in the minuend ever exceeds 19. We now have 
the following table complete : 
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ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION TABLE.* 


2; 


Pupils are now ready to begin the addition of figures 
mentally up to 100. Hasten slowly. Write a column of 
four or five figures and call for an answer within a limited 
time. Errors will be numerous. Explain by means of 
the table how the addition is performed. Suppose we 
have 8+ 8+ 4+ 5. The pupil knows instantly that 
8 and 8 are 16. But how is he to know that 16 and 4 
are 20? Refer him to the table and say 10{. Tell him 
to keep the units’ figure (0) in his mind and carry the 
number of tens to the next column. He will then have 
1 
16 

4 and the sum of the figures in the tens column is 2 


0 


* Copyright, 1901. All rights reserved. 


14 
22 | 
36 
46 
55 OBS | 
65 6 | 
85 & 8; 
93 98 95 
10% 10? 103 10; 108 10 
1” 14 113 14, 11 
12 128 19% 12% 198 
13% 132 13% 137 
14° 149 148 147 
15% 15% 15 
16% 162 163 
17" 173 
18 189 
19" 
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(see in the table 2}) which is placed under this column 
giving the answer as 20. Then 20 + 5 = 25 as follows 
(see in the table 53 and 2%). Gradually increase the 
number of figures in the column until pupils are able to 
add up to 100 with ease and accuracy. After this, 
examples in addition may be given them for practice. 

When the children have mastered the (to them) intri- 
cacies of addition, teaching them subtraction will be 
comparatively easy, since subtraction is the reverse of 
addition. 

Take one counter. Cover it with a paper. Withdraw 
the counter from under the paper, and ask the class how 
many counters remain under the paper. Remove the paper. 
They will see nothing. Refer to the table (1}) and say 1 
from 1 leaves 0. In this way subtraction is taught. Sup- 
pose they are asked to find the difference between 805 and 
637. Here call attention to the fact that 7 units are greater 
than 5 units, and cannot be taken from them. So the 
upper figure must be increased by 10 and becomes 15. 
Now by the table we have 15’. The pupil simply has to 
supply the lower complement, which, on reference to the 
table, he finds to be 8. He is next told that to compen- 
sate for the 10 added to the upper figure he must increase 
the next lower figure by 1. He will then have four tens. 
But 4 is greater than 0, the figure above it, so he must 
increase the upper figure by 10. Now by the table he 
has 10‘. Supply the missing complement, which is 6. 
Increase the next lower figure by 1. He has 7, and as 
that is less than the upper figure, he has this combination, 
8’, and the answer is 1. Therefore the difference is 168. 
In this way he masters subtraction. 

The above is a simple record of an hour’s daily routine 
work in the classroom for at least a year. The class is 
supposed to be made up of second-year pupils. It is not 
claimed for this method that it enables one to teach addi- 
tion and subtraction without effort. ‘There is no royal 
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road to knowledge.” The teacher must face his task deter- 
mined to overcome obstacles, and he has a right to expect 
his pupils to meet him half way. For the lazy, the shift- 
less, and the idiotic, there is little orno hope. But, interest 
once aroused, the dullest mind can be awakened and led 
on step by step until the goal is reached. 

This table may also serve in kindergarten work. The 
various combinations may be printed on cards, and games 
of addition and subtraction indulged in as the teacher may 
elect. The card is handed to the child giving the correct 
answer, and whoever gets the most cards wins the game. 


SAMUEL M. FREEMAN, 
Instructor in the Georgia School, Cave Spring, Georgia. 


THE PIANO AS AN AID TO SPEECH. 


THE teacher of deaf children naturally asks where the 
best methods can be found, that experience shows to be 
of most value in educational work for those who hear ; 
and how those methods may be adapted to the needs of 
children who cannot hear. With these questions in mind, 
the writer, several years ago, began a search for help 
from various private teachers of voice culture, and from 
schools for elocutionary training. She was aware that 
every year there is an increasing number of diligent 
students of these subjects, who, having the power to hear, 
yet appreciate the need of special work to enable them 
to form correct habits of speech, and to acquire a right 
use of the voice. One of the results of this quest was 
the conclusion that the teacher must have a knowledge of 
the way in which nature intended the voice to be used 
and must formulate a plan for systematic, technical work 
to lead up to the desired end. 

All parts of the voice-producing organs are of the most 
delicate texture and indicate, by their quick response to 
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the slightest movements of the muscles controlling their 
action, the need of extreme care in theiruse. Unless one 
has made a special study of the great network of muscles 
spread all over the human frame, he will be constantly 
surprised in his observations of the qualities of voice to 
find how much influence even those most remote from the 
instrument of speech have in determining the kind of 
tones produced. Any constraint, whether mental or phys- 
ical, has its effect upon them. This close and interde- 
pendent relation of these controlling forces teaches us 
that constriction in any muscles, whether situated in head, 
trunk, or extremities, is to be studiously avoided. 

In the normal use of the voice the diaphragm is active 
and the vocal bands are passive, and the simultaneous ac- 
tivity of the former and the passivity of the latter are to 
be secured by every deaf child if he is to become the pos- 
sessor of a power, not dependent upon hearing, to con- 
trol his vocal utterances. In order to help the pupil to 
acquire a consciousness of a free, open throat passage, 
his attention is centered upon the action of the diaphragm 
as the motor power of the voice. This also leads to good 
habits of breathing and to a proper use of the breath in 
producing tone. 

Although the voice is the direct result of the vibrations 
of the vocal bands, it is unwise to call the attention of the 
pupils to their action. 

Conscious effort is too often exaggerated and, in the 
management of a structure so exquisitely formed as the 
vocal and speech apparatus, too great care cannot be ex- 
ercised in order to avoid an unnatural, forced use of it. 
One may readily believe that the harsh, disagreeable qual- 
ities of voice often associated with the speech of the deaf 
have their origin in the mistaken conceptions of earnest 
but misguided teachers. None, among the best teachers 
of the speaking or of the singing voice, direct thought to 
the action of the vocal bands, but employ every possible 
means to establish a natural use of them indirectly. 
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How to give to deaf pupils the ideas presented to hear- 
ing persons for théir guidance in the development and 
control of their voices was a matter for long and careful 
thought. The utilization of the sense of touch, in the 
training of the youngest pupils to an appreciation of 
vibrations of stringed instruments and of any resounding 
surface, led to a decision to make the piano a leader and 
guide in voice work for deaf pupils. The selection of the 
piano was due chiefly to the fact that it is better suited 
to class instruction than any other musical instrument. 
Its vibrations are tangible and serve for a support, as it 
were, for the tones to rest upon. This support seems 
like that experienced by hearing persons when singing 
with others. It helps to give confidence to effort and 
takes thought from it. 

With their hands resting upon the piano, the pupils 
note the length of vibrations when chords are struck, the 
volume of tone, and, to a certain degree, the relative pitch. 
They also appreciate the difference between the tones 
produced by a delicate touch upon the keys and that 
resulting from a forcible stroke. The sensations of the 
pupils have been variously described ; one says that he 
feels a wavelike motion at the chest and that it passes on 
up to his head; another that a tremulous. movement 
passes through his arms to his ears. 

It often happens that a pupil who has never heard 
reproduces the pitch of tones more correctly than one 
who has not always been deaf. The explanation of this 
may be found in the fact that the child deaf from birth 
has, from necessity, used his powers of observation and 
attention to an extent much greater than the one recently 
made deaf, and is therefore better prepared to interpret 
impressions received through the sense of touch. 

The piano is very valuable in leading pupils so to con- 
centrate thought upon vibrations and their meaning that 
the organs of speech are left free as those of hearing 
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children, and are thus in a condition for a natural use. 
Unfettered muscles and their unconscious freedom of 
action give to speech the beauty of definiteness without 
force, and fluency without laxity. The rhythm of speech 
also is happily acquired with ease through practice with 
the piano. The tendency to make the consonant elements 
unduly prominent is checked more readily by the use of 
the piano than by any other means hitherto followed, and 
their proper relation to the vowel elements clearly shown. 
Differences in pitch, although very limited, lead up to in- 
flections. 

Almost from the beginning of work with little children 
the piano can be made helpful, and its use continued with 
profit through the various stages of advancement, leading 
the pupils to an appreciation of all that is essential to 
good speech. 

The permanent valuable results of this work to deaf- 
born pupils may be summed up by saying that those 
whose speech has been developed by correct voice prin- 
ciples, and who have been led in their use of it to avoid 
all exaggerations, are able to express their thoughts in 
natural, rhythmic speech and in agreeable tones. 

To the partially deaf child the piano is a great boon, 
for it prevents him from undervaluing the little of hearing 
that remains to him and preserves the purity of enuncia- 
tion which is often greatly imperilled by even slight deaf- 
ness. 

The writer of this would strongly urge all who are 
striving to help pupils to acquire a natural use of 
speech to allow the piano to aid them in their work, be- 
lieving that it will become more nearly a substitute for 
the ear than anything else that has yet been employed. 


SARAH A. JORDAN MONRO, 
Teacher of Speech in the Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 
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THE SOCIAL STATUS OF THE DEAF IN THE 
PAST.—I. 


In the minds of those specially engaged in the work of 
ministering to the educational or religious needs of the 
deaf, that class in our social economy bulks very large as 
a subject of knowledge inquiry, and sympathetic interest. 
Attention is constantly directed towards the affairs of the 
deaf, their progress or lack of progress, and innumerable 
details connected therewith. Consequently, in that per- 
spective of the world according to which every individual 
arranges the objects of his thought, the deaf and their 
doings loom up comparatively large and important. And 
it is well for them that there are many in whose thoughts 
and deeds they find no small place to-day, for it has not 
always been so—to their sorrow. 

Now, those who are thus much occupied with the deaf 
find it not easy to realize how different is the state of 
things in that respect among the mass of people at 
large. Thousands live and die in every country of any 
importance without ever becoming personally acquainted 
with a single deaf-mute. Many will scarcely believe that 
there are more than the merest handful scattered widely 
apart even among dense populations. Great as this igno- 
rance of the truth is now, it used to be far greater before 
the rise of schools for the deaf, legislation in their behalf, 
etc. In a word, to “the man in the street,” the whole 
deaf world, so prominent to us professionals, is almost 
non-existent, and claims from him but the most transient 
momentary interest, if any at all, relative to other affairs. 

The obvious reason for this is that, after all, the deaf 
constitute at most but a small fraction of one per cent. of 
the world’s population, and therefore come in for only 
some such minute portion of the world’s attention. 


If, however, this class bulks so small in the ordinary 
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popular thought of this generation, when many circum- 
stances combine to bring it before public attention, how 
much the more must its apparent insignificance have 
seemed to those who surveyed human society during the 
ages antedating our own! The insignificance of the deaf 
as a class to-day is in fact only relative, for we see millions 
of dollars spent on their education, scores of periodicals 
published in their interest, and many library shelves are 
filled with books concerning them. Yet all this is the 
product of less than three centuries practically. Previous 
to the close of the sixteenth century it seems at first 
glance to the historical investigator almost as if there 
were no deaf people, so infinitesimal was the notice taken 
of them. 

Throughout the long story of our race, until modern 
times, the deaf are all but lost in the forgetfulness of 
history, for history has ignored or forgotten far more than 
she has remembered concerning the manifold life of man- 
kind. Perhaps it is better so; we, the living, shrink 
with vague repulsion from the slow, sure embrace of 
advancing oblivion, yet it may have done us a kindly ser- 
vice in drawing an impenetrable veil over some things 
that were every-day commonplaces in the long ago. We 
are sympathetically sensitive now, and a full revelation 
of the past might arouse more painful emotions than we 
are able to suspect. 

Notwithstanding the baffling silence of all the records as 
to much that we would like to know, this being such as to 
lead any casual student almost to infer that there could 
not have been any class of deaf persons among ancient 
peoples, yet we know from other facts that they certainly 
existed for all that, and probably in even larger numbers 
than now. The condition of deafness arises from causes 
deeply seated in the physical frame of man, and wherever 
men have undergone ali the “ills that flesh is heir to” in the 
shape of accident, disease, or inherited infirmity, there 
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deafness was to be found as surely and as frequently as 
to-day. In fact, if we may attribute any decrease of such 
evils in our day to the advance of medical science, sanita- 
tion, better housing and food, etc., it follows almost with 
certainty that deafness has been diminished. The increase 
in longevity of life, which has been fully proved to exist 
now, would seem to indicate an improvement in patho- 
logical conditions that tends to sustain the above infer- 
ence. In that case, we may believe that in times when 
the masses received no medical attention at all, when 
sanitary measures were utterly neglected, and when mil- 
lions lived in conditions paralleled now only among our 
poorest population, the number of those who fell a prey 
to deafness must have been distinctly greater than now. 
The only reason we have to believe the contrary is found 
in the negative evidence of historical silence, which is in 
reality no evidence at all to the point. It is impossible 
to doubt, in any event, that thousands, since our first sun 
arose and set, have, in every generation and throughout 
every nation of antiquity, endured the loss of hearing with 
all that this involved. 

And how much did this involve in those days? How 
did it fare with those unknelled and unknown forerunners 
of our deaf brethren of to-day? As men yearn to secure 
all the knowledge they can about those ancient genera- 
tions, from whom by living links we have ourselves ob- 
tained existence, so it is but natural that any given group 
of individuals, such as the deaf and those who take a 
warm interest in them, should wish to possess all avail- 
‘able information regarding their predecessors as far back 
as history yields any record. It may not be a joyous tale 
to read, for to minds developed in the sunlight of modern 
Christian civilization the twilight and early morning of 
human history is marred and shadowed by things inex- 
plicably cruel and mournful. Yet there are many lessons 
for us to learn through conning over the facts recorded of 
our ancestors in civilization. 
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One of these lessons, and not the least, is that we 
should be profoundly thankful for what we have, and 
more patient at what we often complain of as too slow a 
progress toward longed-for ideals. Gazing back unflinch- 
ingly at what existed before and then upon what we have 
attained to-day, unreasonable complaint is quenched in a 
heart-throb of gratitude, for we have crossed a chasm 
that was wide, deep, and difficult to bridge, and at the 

‘bottom of which uncounted nameless victims found a 
destiny not in store for any of us. 

Some ‘knowledge of the conditions in which the deaf 
and dumb (for they were dumb then) of other times lived 
has been gleaned in a fragmentary way by several writers, 
e. g., by Dr. Harvey P. Peet in his “ Memoir on the Origin 
and Early History of the Art of Instructing the Deaf,” 
by Dr. Thomas Arnold in his “ Education of Deaf-Mutes,” 
Dr. Edward Walther in his “ Geschichte des Taubstummen- 
Bildungswesens,” and others. But as the main object 
these authors had in view was to give an account of the 
development of deaf-mute education, a thing of compara- 
tively recent times, their investigations into the general 
status of the deaf-mute, previous to the advent of educa- 
tion, were relatively incidental and brief. Their point of 
view was that of the educator, not of the student in 
sociology. Consequently they emphasized the story of 

. the evolution of technical methods and gave relatively 
scant attention to the earlier historic problem. 

Thus it turns out that there is not to be found any- 
where, as yet, a fairly thorough effort to learn and lay 
before us all ascertainable facts regarding the social 
status of the deaf in past times, 7. ¢., the attitude of 
society toward them, the conditions peculiarly affecting 
for good or ill their daily lives, etc. Most of us have 
probably had our notions as to how the case stood, based 
upon more or less vague inferences from very meagre 
data. But just how much we might claim to know with 
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reasonable certainty, how much we could only place 
on a basis of probabilities, and just what we should have 
to recognize as beyond human ken, no one apparently has 
really endeavored to find out. Yet it would seem as if 
the time had surely come when we should be acquainted 
with those matters, at least in so far as careful and pains- 
taking research may enlighten us. It was with this belief 
and motive, at any rate, that the present writer under- 
took an inquiry along such lines, the results of which, 
such as they were, are presently to be laid before the 
reader. 

At many points those results were found to be meagre 
and disappointing enough, it is true, but it is something 
gained at least to have determined approximately just 
what our limitations are, beyond which even the dimmer 
candle-lights of science fail us in the vast enveloping 
gloom of the unknown. Let this not be forgotten as the 
reader proceeds, and finds at how many points our lights 
go out, and we are baffled by the voiceless darkness that 
has settled upon long-buried civilizations. At times we 
are able to reach fairly satisfactory conclusions; again 
we are reluctantly compelled to acknowledge an almost 
fruitless search. On the whole, however, thesurvey here- 
after given is not without interest and value, perhaps, 
from several points of view. 

Before launching into the subject, however, it will be 
best to fix upon several preliminary considerations as 
clues to guide us through the tangle of facts that arise to 
view. 

1. In the first place, we must note the part played in 
the life of deaf-mutes by education. It needs but few 
words to point this out to professional experts, for pre- 
cisely that has been a main subject of study with them. 
Powerful es the lever of education is in redeeming all peo- 
ple whatsoever from the servile bondage of ignorance and 
all the ills it brings in its train, in the case of the deaf 
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and dumb education is simply the sine gua non of social 
elevation and welfare. It is the key to language, which is 
in turn the key to all that man holds most precious. In 
a word, it is perfectly manifest that, whatever else may have 
been, if it be an established fact that among any given 
people no deaf-mute could ever have received any appre- 
ciable amount of education, then it is settled at one stroke 
that no deaf-mute throughout that region could ever have 
attained a social level higher than that of menial labor, if 
so much, save in rare instances of wealthy or noble birth. 
Even in those exceptional cases, however, the position 
held could have been but a hollow mockery of the reality. 

Now, while it was practically unnecessary to make any 
investigation into former periods to learn whether any 
deaf-mutes were ever instructed, since that might be as- 
sumed off-hand from consideratious sutticiently well 
known, yet the matter has received much attention in the 
following inquiry for several reasons. It is but seldom, 
after all, that off-hand assumptions of a very sweeping 
character prove in the end to have been strictly true, and 
science seeks to test all such to the bottom. Contrary to 
expectation, the ancients are found to have accomplished 
a good many things in their day, which for a long time 
were not credited to them because no one had happened 
to discover the facts. Furthermore, it is of interest and 
value to us, as educators, to understand in each instance 
what were the actual conditions that prevented for cen- 
tury after century any attempt even to provide instruction 
for the deaf and dumb. A review of those conditions, 
finally, seems almost necessary to a _ well-rounded-out 
treatment of the subject, seeing how overwhelmingly im- 
portant to the hopes of the long-submerged class we are 
interested in was every circumstance that affected the age- 
long development of successful education for mankind. 

2. In the second place, we must also take into account 
at every step the part played by superstition. Among 
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the millions of victims who have had reason to curse 
this baleful poison of rational minds have been the deaf 
and dumb of many countries. Helpless through ignor- 
ance of language, their singularity, their dumbness, their 
resort to gesticulations, and their apparent mental defi- 
ciency laid them open to the insidious and merciless 
attack of various superstitions. In these days, when 
science has largely succeeded in exorcising that evil genius 
of our race, we find it difficult to realize some of its 
operations in centuries long past, but it is necessary to do 
so, if we would fully understand the social environment 
amid which the deaf-mute lived and moved and had his 
being. Although usually it was a sinister and cruel visage 
which superstition turned upon these unfortunate ones, 
we shall see that there is good reason to think it 
actually came to their rescue in at least one ancient 
country. 

3. Finally, we have to ascertain briefly, as far as 
necessary for our immediate purpose, the character of 
each people under review for humanity of feeling or the 
reverse toward the helpless and dependent members of 
society. There was much variation in the popular 
attitude, as also in the state policy, adopted by the 
several nations of antiquity toward individuals not able 
to fight their own battles in life. Were they tolerated at 
all? If allowed to survive, what treatment was accorded 
to them? What were the popular notions and actions 
toward them? ‘The answers to such questions, if we can 
obtain them so far as the deaf were concerned, will de- 
termine what was their social status. Having thus nar- 
rowed down to something like definite paths the inquiry 
to be pursued, we may proceed to the main object before 
us. 

Eaypr. 

When we go to inquire of history as to who were the 

most ancient people of whom anything is known, she points 
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us to the banks of the Nile. To Egypt, then, let us turn 
first. 

Among the Egyptians of even the earliest known period 
literate education was developed to a surprising degree, 
but was confined to few. It held the place of a profes- 
sional art, much as shorthand and typewriting do with 
us. It was in reality a trade, acquired .for the purpose 
of earning a living thereby, and those who exercised the 
art of reading and writing were called “scribes,” as we 
speak of stenographers now. ‘There was no public 
school in which the scribe could be prepared for his 
future career; but as soon asa child had learned the 
first rudiments of letters with some old pedagogue, his 
father took him into his own office or entrusted him to 
some friend, who offered to undertake his education. 
The apprentice observed what went on about him, copied 
in his spare time old papers, letters, bills, ete., ‘ 
all of which his patron examined and corrected.”* In 
other words, education was limited to a certain class of 
skilled experts, who learned their art by apprenticeship, 
and regarded it much in the light of a monopoly, not to be 
made general by any means. They were employed as 
clerks, accountants, ete., by the government and mercan- 
tile firms. 

Such, then, were the conditions, educationally speak- 
ing, that faced every deaf-mute in Egypt. Plainly the 
chance of one of his class receiving any education what- 
ever was utterly out of the question, and the time was not 
yet come when such a boon for the deaf could be con- 
ceived of as in the faintest degree possible. Indeed, in 
the one direct reference to that class thus far found in the 
Egyptian texts, which runs ‘There is no use wasting 
words upon the dumb,”+ they are quietly consigned to the 


* Maspero’s ‘‘ Dawn of Civilization,” pp. 288-9. 

+I am indebted for this interesting reference to Prof. A. H. Sayce, of 
Oxford, furnished in a personal communication, in which he says the 
Egyptian records afford no other allusion, so far as known to him. 
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dungeon of languageless ignorance. And so, throughout 
those uncounted generations that lived and died along the 
banks of the Nile, there was never a hope for the deaf 
that in some way the only deliverance worth having, 2. ¢., 
through language and mental development, might come to 
them. 

Still, though they could not grow in mind, their bodies 
grew, and they were capable of having either moderately 
happy or painfully unhappy lives, according to other cir- 
cumstances, which now require our consideration. We 
are told that the Egyptians were “ gentle, good-tempered, 
unwatrlike, and humane.”* Speaking of the harsh treat- 
ment of war prisoners on one occasion, Sir J. Gardiner 
Wilkinson says: ‘The unfavorable impressions conveyed 
by such scenes are more than counterbalanced by many 
proofs of Egyptian humanity. . . . I cannot, therefore, 
suppose that the Egyptians, who surpassed all others in 
the practices of civilized life, were in the habit of indulg- 
ing in wanton cruelty.” We have it, too, on Prof. E. W. 
Lane’s authority} that in modern Egypt the rural popula- 
tion (which had changed but very little previous to the 
English occupation) is gentle and kindly in its treatment 
of the disabled and unfortunate. The fact is that heart- 
lessness and cruelty are but rare among agricultural peo- 
ples in their domestic life, and the Egyptians were almost 
purely an agricultural nation. It would seem, therefore, 
quite a reasonable and even probable conclusion that 
among these people the deaf and dumb, though left en- 
tirely illiterate, were quietly tolerated, mildly regarded, 
and humanely treated. Quite possibly some of them were 
employed in a few forms of unskilled labor. 

There remains, however, one other factor, which 


* Prof. A. H. Sayce in his ‘‘Ancient Empires of the East,” p. 90. 

+See more fully in Sir J. G. Wilkinson’s ‘‘ Manners and Customs of 
the Ancient Egyptians,” Vol. III. 

t In his ‘“‘ Modern Egyptians,” Vol. II. 
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strangely enough may have wrought for the softening of 
conditions in Egypt, whereas in almost every other coun- 
try it was a terrible enemy. Superstition is still rife in 
modern Egypt, and to-day affects greatly all the daily 
affairs of the common people. But we are here concerned 
with only one very peculiar form of it, which took its rise 
from the contemplation of unusual mental deviations 
from the normal. Prof. Lane tells how “ an idiot or a fool 
is commonly regarded by them as a being whose mind is 
in heaven, while his grosser part mingles with ordinary 
mortals still; consequently he is considered a special 
favorite of heaven.”* For instance, “lunatics who are 
harmless are generally regarded as saints.” Furthermore, 
it seems that all persons so looked upon are quietly let 
alone, and generous alms are freely given them without 
the asking, because it is feared that any other action 
would be regarded very unfavorably in heaven. Now, 
according to Lane, this singular superstition, with the sur- 
prising attitude it develops toward all instances of mental 
aberration, must have originated in the early religious 
ideas of that country, and has been retained among the 
unchanging rural population to this day with that pecu- 
liar tenacity characteristic of them in everything of the 
kind. 

This has a significant bearing upon our subject for the 
reason that ignorant and superstitious peoples in former 
times are well known to have attributed deafness and 
dumbness to mental deficiency or aberration of some 
kind, and often to have acted toward deaf-mutes exactly 
as if they were idiots or lunatics. If we may suppose 
the Egyptians to have labored under this delusion, and it 
is almost certain under the circumstances that they did, 
then it is quite probable that the deaf profited, along with 
others, by the strange belief and custom above described. 


* “ Modern Egyptians,” Vol. II, 
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At any rate, we should like to credit superstition with 
whatever measure of good it may have done here, for we 
shall have to charge up to its account some very dark 
evils elsewhere. 


CHALDEA. 


Leaving Egypt, we turn naturally to Chaldea, but for 
our present purpose this proves to be a barren field of 
inquiry. The Chaldeans never, in the first place, reached 
the same level of civilization with the Egyptians, and then, 
owing to certain peculiarities of climate and other circum- 
stances, the Chaldean remains were not nearly so well 
preserved as those of Egypt. It would seem, however, 
that among the Chaldeans also reading and writing were 
acquired in much the same way as in Egypt, and consti- 
tuted merely a special art or trade, employed for gaining 
a livelihood generally.* Outside this professional class 
literate education was an unknown thing. The inference 
we must make from these facts as regards the deaf are 
sufficiently obvious. 

Of any superstitions that could for assignable reasons 
be supposed to affect the condition of the deaf, there seems 
to be no available information whatever. As for the atti- 
tude assumed toward disabled and dependent persons, 
there is much reason to think that it was humane and tol- 
erant. Professor Maspero says that “among the middle 
classes . . . the course of family life seems to have been 
calm and affectionate, as in Egypt;” and again, “The 
master seldom ill-treated his slaves, except in cases of re- 
iterated rebellion or flight.” All other facts given tend to 
show that, in their domestic and social life, the Chaldeans 
were not pitiless and cruel in disposition, but inclined to 
look compassionately upon unmerited suffering or ill- 
fortune, and in a measure to lend assistance. Presum- 


* Maspero’s ‘‘ Dawn of Civilization,” p. 724. Also, Sayce’s ‘‘Ancient 
Empires,” etc. 
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ably, therefore, such a class as the deaf may have been 
kindly tolerated and able to eke out a supportable exist- 
ence, though left uneducated. Nevertheless, so long as 
we remain uninformed about the superstitious ideas of 
that people in some detail, we cannot be sure as to what 
the deaf may have undergone, for, as a class, they have 
always been peculiarly liable to become the objects of that 
sinister suspicion. All this is extremely vague, yet there 
is nothing to warrant more definite statements. In such 
instances as Chaldea, we are utterly set at naught by the 
mist of oblivion which has long enveloped most of that 
busy life once existing in full swing throughout western 
Asia. 


PERSIA. 


In Persia literate education was strictly limited to 
government officials in positions where reading and writ- 
ing were necessary qualifications for the clerical work to 


be performed, and to the “wise men,” who delved ob- 
scurely into the realms of knowledge, but never dreamed 
of communicating their mysteries to “the common herd.” 
The Persian monarchs were despots of the purest type, 
who retained their autocratic power only at the price of 
keeping the mass of their subjects in dense ignorance, 
stupid immobility, and unshaken obedience to immemorial 
custom. Amid such a people under such a despotism edu- 
cation was a commodity grudgingly dispensed to as few 
as possible. As a matter of fact, it soon fell into such 
neglect as to decline greatly toward the close of Persian 
history. Manifestly, the night that overhung all deaf- 
mutes in Persia was unrelieved by a single star of hope 
under such conditions. 

Cruel punishments were dealt out for the slightest 
offences, and respect for the ordinary rights of life and 
property was at a low ebb, yet aside from governmental 
tyranny it would appear, nevertheless, that the Persians 
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were mild and humane in their inner domestic and social 
relations. Consequently, no hostile and cruel oppression 
probably was exercised toward the unfortunate. Super- 
stition was, of course, woven into the very warp and woof 
of their daily life, as it is to this day, but so far as any 
particular manifestations of it toward such a class as the 
deaf is concerned, it is impossible to make any statement. 
Information on such a point is not to be found in the 
accounts we have of Persian History.* That there were 
thousands of deaf-mutes who sooner or later lived under 
Persian dominion we cannot question; that none of these 
ever acquired the language of their people by instruction 
is practically certain; that, on the whole, while many of 
them must have felt more or less the evil influence of 
superstition, yet many may have got through life without 
actual ill-treatment, is quite probable; but the most cer- 
tain conclusion of all is that the lapse of twenty-five cen- 
turies has so completely buried from human ken all direct 
trace of this stricken class, so far as ancient Persia is 
concerned, that the modern investigator is forced at last 
to turn away from the pathetic blank with a sigh, leaving 
every query unanswered forever. 


J. A. TILLINGHAST, 
Graduate Student in the Department of History and Political 
Science, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


* This brief account of things in Persia is based upon what is found in 
Sayce’s ‘‘ Ancient Empires,” etc., Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Five Monarchies,” Kol- 
lin’s ‘‘ Ancient History,” and a few minor side-lights. 


SCIENCE TEACHING IN SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DEAF. 


DurineG the past decade great improvements have been 
made in the methods of teaching science in the common 
schools throughout the United States. Students of a 
former generation were content to take their knowledge 
second-hand, either from the instructor or from the text- 
book. Original investigation on the part of the student 
was unheard of. Botany, Physics, Zoology, and Chem- 
istry were studies dry as dust except to the genuine lover 
of scientific subjects. Astrenomy was merely locating 
the constellations. Botany meant picking a flower to 
pieces and finding its Latin name ina judiciously ar- 
ranged key in the back of the book; or else it consisted 
in fastening the flower to a piece of cardboard and put- 
ting it away in an herbarium, like a choice piece of china. 
In Zoology, animals were classified into kingdoms and 
subkingdoms, each as separate from the other as their 
respective cages at the zoo. An occasional believer in 
the theories of Darwin was frowned down upon as unor- 
thodox. The study of Physics advanced propositions 
which no one cared to refute, for there was no apparatus 
for proving the truth or falsity of a statement. The reac- 
tion finally came. The pendulum swung to the opposite 
extreme. Text-books were cast aside and the untrained 
student was left with his apparatus to prove in a few 
weeks what men of genius had spent years trying to do. 
To-day the pendulum has started on the return course, 
and, while the age is one of keen investigation and critical 
research, our schools are judiciously combining the use of 
the text-book with laboratory methods. 

We have no right to compare the work done in science 
in our best equipped schools for the deaf with that done 


in the higher grades of our common schools. While the 
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aims of the two schools are the same, the methods of 
teaching are entirely different. In our institutions the 
greatest stress has ever been and always will be laid upon 
the teaching of language. The study of science must 
either be secondary to language work or must become a part 
of the language work itself. In a certain sense, science 
may be regarded as a luxury, while language is absolutely 
essential to a man if he wishes to get on in the world. 

Granting that English is of paramount importance, have 
our institutions kept abreast of the times in their methods 
of teaching the little science that is taught? Is science 
so taught that the boy and girl really get what the study 
is intended to give? It was formerly thought that Botany 
and its sister sciences should be kept as a sort of dessert 
to be served after hearty courses of the three “R's.” Of 
Systematic Botany this reasoning is true. But it is my 
belief that we cannot begin too soon to teach boys and 
girls to open their eyes to see the beauties of nature in 
the world about us. 

Objection has been raised against the teaching of science 
in the secondary schools upon two grounds—expense for 
apparatus and lack of time. The former objection need 
deter no teacher from making a beginning. For instance, 
in Botany, perhaps the easiest and most delightful of all 
the sciences, a penknife, a reading-glass, and a couple of 
needles stuck in wooden handies, are sufficient apparatus 
to reveal to the eyes of our young pupils a world of beauty 
of which they never dreamed. 

As for lack of time, the lessons in elementary science 
should be made lessons in language. With Asa Gray’s 
“Field and School-book of Botany” as a fund of informa- 
tion for the teacher, and the woods and fields to furnish 
material, many interesting lessons can be made from 
topics like the following : 

The Protection of Buds from Moisture and Cold. 

The Uses of Leaves to the Tree and to Man. 
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Desert Plants ; Their Life and Means of Protection 
from Heat and Drouth. 

The Fertilization of Flowers by Insects. 

The Use of Color to the Flower. 

A dozen other topics will readily suggest themselves to 
the teacher. <A few talks upon topics like the above not 
only will cultivate the power of observation in the pupils, 
but will give to them what the study of Botany is intended 
to give, a knowledge and love of such forms of plant life 
as are within the reach of all. 

Elementary Zoology should be studied in connection 
with Physiology. Snails, mussels, slugs, and earthworms 
are easily procurable in all parts of the United States. 
By means of a large reading-glass much of interest and 
value about the lower forms of animal life can be taught. 
Children are always interested to know how the earth- 
worm crawls, especially if they can see the organs of loco- 
motion. They like to know why frogs and snakes are 
cold-blooded, and about the metamorphosis of the butter- 
fly. A suggestion that the class furnish the necessary 
material for study will result in a heterogeneous collection 
of living things, desirable and undesirable. Fortunate is 
the teacher who has the use of a good compound micro- 
scope. Slides are easily prepared showing plant cells, the 
scales on the wing of a moth or butterfly, the beautiful 
tracery of a fly’s wing, and the myriads of forms of life 
that teem in a drop of stagnant water. Such lessons are 
of both interest and profit and serve to arouse enthusiasm 
when the daily journal begins to pall. 

Nearly all schools for the deaf offer a brief course 
in Natural Philosophy, usually to the members of the 
graduating class. The best book I have ever seen for young 
boys and girls beginning the study of Natural Philosphy 
is Harrington’s “ Physics for Grammar Schools,” published 
by the American Book Company. The book is written in 
simple language, within the comprehension of any deaf 
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boy or girl old enough to begin such a study. It is prac- 
tically a book of experiments, the apparatus used is very 
simple, much of it home-made, and the total cost for the 
entire outfit need not be more than fifty dollars. 

To the pupil intending to enter college, a certain amount 
of experimental work would be of great vaiue. It would 
teach him to handle apparatus with ease, to be accurate 
in his work, to do this work neatly, and to record his own 
conclusions. Mr. Harrington’s book gives an outline. The 
teacher would necessarily be obliged to supply a consid- 
erable amount of supplementary information, The pupil 
should be required to write a paper every day, describing 
each piece of apparatus used, explaining the experiment 
itself, and giving the results as seen by himself. Such 
a method as this could not fail to be satisfactory in the 
development and free use of language. 

For the boy who cannot hope for further schooling 
after leaving the institution, these small beginnings in sci- 
entific knowledge would aid him to understand something 
of the laws of machines, and teach him to observe the 


beauties of nature. 
HERBERT E. DAY, 
Professor in Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


SOME INCIDENTS OF LITTLE MARY’S FIRST 
YEARS AT SCHOOL. 


LittLE Mary came to school a few weeks before her 
‘seventh birthday, in 1897. She was thin and pale and 
unattractive at first sight, but her little mind and body 
were wonderfully active, and I soon found myself jotting 
down memoranda of her doings as far as she came under 
my observation. She was, I believe, congenitally deaf ; 
at least she seemed of that class, and when her articula- 
tion lessons began she found them difficult. There were 
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five other children in the family, and their companionship 
probably gave her the unusually strong impulse towards 
activity I marked in her, but she seemed, above all things, 
logical and original—more so than any deaf child I ever 
knew, and I have been intimate with many in my own 
school life and as a teacher. 

My intimacy with Mary probably dates from one rainy 
Sunday when I was on duty with the children. She 
was the baby of the school and I therefore made special 
efforts to entertain her. I took her to my room to help 
me carry downstairs some scissors, pencils, and paper for 
the younger children to amuse themselves with. I do not 
remember to have noticed her particularly before that 
day, but afterward she would come running into my room 
at recess, before and after meals, even at bedtime, and 
often she came to wake me up in the morning. She per- 
sisted in all this in spite of protests, prohibitions, and 
even punishment by the authorities. No one ever had a 
more loyal little friend. 

One morning she came in her night-gown and with bare 
feet. I remonstrated and tried to explain that she would 
catch cold if she were not dressed before coming down. 
The next morning she rushed in with clothes all on, but 
unbuttoned, and joyfully announced that she was “ dressed.” 
She then asked me to fasten her dress, taking care to show 
me that it had hooks and eyes instead of buttons. When 
she had discovered that I had a shoe-buttoner in my wash- 
stand drawer, she henceforth delighted to come and borrow 
it to button her shoes in my room. 

She had a pretty way of waking me up, putting her two 
little hands on my face and pulling it over to her, kissing 
and hugging me. 

At first when visiting me, some blocks amused her ; 
later, I gave her some old water colors and a brush and 
paper. For days after whenever she came in she would 
beg to be allowed to “paint.” The novelty at last wore 
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off and she began to look around the room and to examine 
everything I had. Seeing me wash my hands and brush 
my teeth on one occasion, she insisted on washing her 
own hands and even took hold of my tooth-brush and cup 
intending to do just as I had done. She asked me for a 
towel and I told her she might use a certain one, not the 
others. The next time she wanted to wash she inquired 
which towel was “ hers.” 

I once took her to a drug store; she seemed afraid and 
watched me closely, looking relieved when we left. In 
fact, she pulled my sleeve to beckon me out of the store. 
I bought a piece of sweet chocolate for her and she liked 
it so well that when it was eaten up she wanted to go 
back and get more. A day or two later she put on her 
cap and jacket and came to me, asking me to go with her 
to buy some candy ; a lady had given hera cent. I found 
some one to go with her and she bought four pieces of 
candy, but gave away three—perhaps because the candy 
did not suit her. She chose Ida, the little colored girl, 
as the object of her charity. 

Seeing that others spelled to me, she began wiggling 
her little fingers at me. By degrees her natural gestures 
were displaced by the more intelligible and current signs. 

One day she sat on my bed and thought a little. Then 
she told me she had been struck across the knuckles, it 
hurt, and she had cried. She gave me to understand who 
the offender was. 

When I told her not to touch a certain thing, she would 
say in pantomime, “No,I shall be spanked if I do.” 

Probably she had been so punished at home. 

She had one peculiar habit that clung to her through 
the three years that I knew her ; she could never go to sleep 
without first rocking her head from side to side on the 
pillow. It seemed as if she had always slept in a cradle 
before coming to school. Sometimes when very busy, I 
would lock my door to keep Mary out. She was seen 
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standing outside, stamping her feet in impatience, or 
leaning against the door with her head on her arms as if 
crying. But one day she found her way into the room 
next to me, and went through it, out of a window, onto a 
balcony which ran past my room too. She looked in at 
my window and was evidently surprised to see me sitting 
at my desk. She came through the long window, pointing 
her little finger at me reproachfully, then going to my 
door she told me how she had tried to come in, but could 
not, because the door was locked. Another day while 
playing with me, she wished to show something to the 
girls next door; before leaving the room she turned to 
me and said entreatingly, “ Don’t lock the door, I’m com- 
ing back.” 

She sometimes came upstairs with me as I went to my 
room after school, and saw me take my key from a nail 
by the door; later she would ask me to lift her and let 
her take the key and unlock the door. She had a passion 
for doing and I liked to gratify it. Soon afterward I 
went to my room as usual after school and was astonished 
to find my door already unlocked; on going in whom 
should I see but Mary at my desk using the forbidden 
ink. The little child was not at all guilty. She turned 
to me glowing with success and said, “I unlocked the 
door; come and see.” Then leading me into the hall she 
showed me, by doing it all over again, how she had 
dragged a chair up to my door, thus reached the key and 
secured entrance. 

In school once her teacher wished Mary to be the sub- 
ject of a story for a class. He took up a stick and called 
her to him. The poor child turned white, and came 
slowly forward, watching him to see if he were going to 
whip her. When she found that he merely wished her 
to hold the stick, she actually flushed all over with relief. 

One morning she was looking for something to do in 
myroom. She found a plate, cup, and saucer, and, show- 
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ing me the dust on them, said she would wash them. I 
hesitated, but seeing how much in earnest she was, finally 
consented with a warning not to drop them. She washed 
them nicely, dried them, and put them in place. After 
that she delighted to find dust in my room and wipe it off. 
Once she scrawled with a blue pencil over my desk. I 
said I did not like it, and she at once went for a rag to 
wash it off. She was neat and housewifely in instinct. 
She remembered where things belonged, and usually put 
them back in their places. 

She liked to borrow my clothes and ribbons, and, after 
arraying herself, sally forth to call on the neighbors. She 
showed no preference or choice for color. Once, it is 
true, a green ribbon went round her neck, a buff and blue 
bow on her apron, and red, white and blue around her 
waist, but how could she have known that green was her 
own Irish hue, that buff and blue were the colors of my 
college, and that red, white and blue were the ‘colors of 
the Union ? 

For a few mornings it was her delight to get my hair- 
pins and stick them into her short, straight locks, vainly 
endeavoring to twist them into a knot. It distressed her 
greatly to see a hairpin or a comb loose in anybody’s 
hair; she would pull me down at once to fix it, even in 
the midst of a chapel prayer. She also aspired to do up 
my coiffure for me, but the result was usually a coil just 
over my ear, so I advised her to desist for a season. 

The supervisor and the girls tried to keep her down- 
stairs. She would come running, breathless, into my 
room when she could elude them, and would dance for 
joy; or, if they pursued her, she would throw her arms 
about my neck and beg to remain. She used to cry at 
first if taken away from me by force, but she soon got 
over that and learned, alas, to be sly, waiting until she 
saw a chance to slip away and return to me. 

Once when she was writing with pencil she told me she 
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must have a book to copy from, so she picked up one 
after another asking me which would do. She held the 
chosen book and looked at it before each spell of writing 
as if copying everything. November 16, Mary paid me 
several visits ; I found her writing with ink. She was deter- 
mined to learn to useit. Then she took two cushions and was 
rocking herself to sleep on the flooras I entered. I found 
her on the floor again in the afternoon but my desk was 
open and I saw that she had been industriously scribbling 
cat, cat, cat on a pad. But this time she was crying ; 
when I asked the reason she did not answer at once, 
and all I could finally make out was that she did not want 
to go to a man. She had just had a present of a new 
cloak from home and I wondered if it were possible she 
felt resentful towards her father for leaving her at school, 
or had she become so fond of school life that she did not 
want to go home? There was some meaning in it for she 
had told me the same thing before and she repeated it 
afterwards. In school this day she wrote “a cat ran” 
nicely. She was very independent and wanted no help 
at anything; it seemed to discourage her to be helped 
unless she herself asked for aid. 

It was hard work to keep her quiet in chapel. She 
was naturally nervous and restless, and could not see any- 
thing to interest her at first, so she devoted her time to 
demonstrations of affection when I sat near her. Some 
days she would tell me that she had folded her arms and 
watched the speaker in chapel, evidently expecting high 
praise for her goodness; but sitting still was such a trial 
to her, and she was repreved so constantly by teachers, 
supervisors, and pupils near her for her inattention, that 
she began to be wilful and mischievously restless. My 
private opinion was and is that it is wrong to compel the 
attendance of very young children at services not adapted 
to them in any way. 

The same afternoon in school Mary watched me teach 
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Ida to spell and copied all the manual letters. When she 
found I was not paying any attention to her, she pulled 
my sleeve to attract notice. As I continued unresponsive 
she got up and came and stood in front of me, where I 
could look at both herself and Ida. When she wrote a 
word, or thought she did, she would often ask me to spell 
it for her. 

Coming in to say good-night, Mary found Miss S. with 
me, and at once said to her, ‘“ You locked the door.” It 
seems Miss S. had found Mary in my room when I was 
not there, and, thinking I would object, had put her out 
and locked the door. 

Wishing to reach a top drawer in the chiffonier Mary 
pulled the rocking chair up and then carefully laid its 
cushion on the floor before climbing the chair, explaining 
to me that she would be whipped if she put her feet on 
the cushion. I regarded this as evidence of home disci- 
pline. Another day she went into school eating an apple. 
Her teacher confiscated it, but she resisted until he ex- 
plained that she could have it after school. Not fully 
trusting him, she said, ‘“‘ Wait,” and took as big a bite of 
the apple as her little mouth could hold. She watched it 
all the hour and was delighted to get it back at noon. 

She liked to play a joke on me now and then. She 
locked me out of my room and afterwards told me how 
she put the key in her pocket so I could not find it. If I 
refused to do her a favor she would try to coax me, and 
if I remained firm, she would say she did not love me, but 
her affection usually overcame her disappointment. 

November 18. I showed Mary that my blotter was blue 
like the ribbon round her neck. It pleased her greatly. 
The next day I was absent from my room the greater part 
of the day. When I came in I found evidences of a visit 
from Mary; a chair standing near my chiffonier, a rocker 
with cushions piled on it drawn up to the table, and two 
boxes of ribbons transported there, while on my desk I 
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found some ink scrawls. She had used nothing now for- 
bidden to her. When she came up again I told her how 
I had known of her former visit. She understood me at 
once, and delightedly helped me out with my narrative. 

I found her sewing buttons on my red satin needle-book 
one Saturday morning. She had amused herself in my 
absence by writing with ink and with red and blue pencils, 
painting, playing with my finery, and soon. A ride on 
my bicycle was a great treat, but she was ambitious and 
wanted to run it alone; seeing that her little legs could 
not possibly touch the pedals, I was obliged to curb her. 
After dinner she came in again and found me sitting in 
my rocking chair. She pretended not to see me, jumping 
on my lap with her eyes shut. Then she wanted to sew 
again, but noticed that I had put away something she had 
been playing with. She was displeased, and hunted till 
she found it, then scolded me, saying it was hers, not 
mine. 

If people called in my absence from my room, Mary 
would tell me of it and would describe their appearance 
so that I recognized the person meant. She tried to tell 
me all the news; she would run in saying that an ugly 
man was scraping the walls upstairs and putting new 
paper on. 

Up to this time, November 20, in all her scribblings in 
my room Mary has voluntarily written but one word, cat, 
although she has learned four other nouns; but to-day 
she wrote cat and dog. 

When Mary woke me up the next morning she folded 
her little hands and began to pray. She imitated many 
of the signs she had seen used in prayers and in grace at 
the table, such as thanks, food, God, and she tried to make 
the sign for Christ. I taught her to spell her name, Mary, 
this morning. She seemed much in love with the small- 
est boy in school, and when she happened to meet him 
after Sunday-school she hugged him and tried to kiss him, 
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but he objected to her unsought embraces and told her 
she would be spanked. A little dog came into my room ; 
Mary waved her hand at him as if to make him look at 
her and spelled dog at him, adding, That's you, in signs. 

We had occasional fallings out caused by Mary’s dis- 
obedience, but she could not stay away long, and would 
profess penitence. I usually observed that her dis- 
obedience resulted from the failure ‘to understand what 
was required of her or why, and often she was naughty 
simply because she was not treated right and knew it. 
She was more docile and lovable with me than with any- 
one else. 

I wrote a letter in her presence. She wanted to write 
one, too. She scrawled all over a piece of paper, folded 
it, enclosed it, sealed it; and wrote on the envelope, too, 
showing how closely she had observed me. 

November 22. Mary came in much excited and, pull- 
ing my heavy pitcher off the washstand, told me how 
somebody had dropped one or had spilled water. Later I 
found that some pupils had been up to mischief, throw- 
ing water out of a window. In school to-day she wanted 
to spell; so [taught her doy and pointed out the boys in 
the room. She began counting them, holding up the fin- 
gers of both hands and counting in some girls also. I 
explained, then she began counting over. I counied for 
her once and she said I was wrong ; there were not nine 
boys, for the teacher (a man) made Zen. 

November 24. It was quite touching to see when I came 
to my room at 6 o’clock that Mary had been waiting for 
‘me—two sofa cushions were on the floor, but nothing had 
been disturbed. In the supper room I saw her watching 
for me, and afterwards she came upstairs and told me how 
she had been waiting and waiting, but I did not come. 
She made the motions of piano or organ playing, and tried 
to tell me something about somebody who talked. She 
wrote with ink a while and then changed to pencil, but 
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rested her hand on the ink scrawls and stained it. This 
displeased her very much, so she wanted to wash her 
hands. By-and-by she called me and told me that the 
pitcher was very heavy and it hurt her to lift it back into 
the wash-bowl as she had justdone. I told her to call me 
to help her next time. Then coming back to her writing 
she discovered that I had made pen marks on her paper 
(absent-mindedly) and scolded me for doing it. 

November 27. Mary had so much excitement during the 
Thanksgiving recess with no school, two plays, and a 
social gathering, that she was very nervous. She kept 
wide awake through the play this evening but was so tired 
after it that she could not bear to be touched, and when I 
tried to speak to her she scratched my hand in her des- 
peration. But almost instantly she begged my pardon 
and kissed me, then she begged to be carried to bed. 
When in bed she seemed to feel better and said good- 
night very sweetly. The next morning she came and 
awoke me at five o'clock, wanting me to do something 
for her comfort, as she was not well. 

November 29. Having papers lying around which I did 
not wish to be disturbed, I took the key of my room away 
with me. On my return at six o’clock I was surprised to 
see a light in my room although the door remained locked. 
Entering I found Mary there. She told me she had 
lighted the gas and then rolled on my cushions. She 
came in by passing through the next room to the balcony 
and lifting a window of my room. No one saw her go. 
This evening I was looking at the photograph of a baby. 
Mary came to look at it and told me she had a baby at 
home that she loved and kissed. She seemed to speak of 
her mother but to be displeased with her father or some 
other man. She asked me to go with her by and by. I 
taught her some new words, sun, rain, baby, and hat. She 
talked to me for a long time with her own unintelligible 
manual alphabet. In school to-day 4 was the subject of 
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her writing lesson. She did not like it and finally refused 
to go on, saying she was tired. 1 told her that since she 
was tired I would leave her and teach Ida. I did so but 
watched her. She pretended not to see me and talked 
with a boy for a moment, then she glanced slyly at me. I 
looked her full in the face without saying anything. She 
got up, went to the board, and filled the slate with /’s. 

November 30. I was wrapping up five photographs to 
send in the mail this afternoon. Mary wished to help 
and I let her. When we had them all tied up, Mary sud- 
denly began to count them by placing each finger of one 
hand on each picture in succession. She understood 
there were five, but in telling me she repeated the five, 
holding up both hands. This was her first voluntary 
counting outside of school that I noticed. 

December 1. In school to-day I had charge of Mary 
and varied the routine for her by letting her play teacher. 
I gave her the book and told her to tell me what to write. 
She liked it immensely, would tell me not to look while 
she chose the picture of which I must write the name, 
then she hid the picture as well as the name below it in 
her anxiety to keep me in the dark. She compared my 
writing with that under the pictures and would say with 
pleased surprise, “ Yes, that is right.” Sometimes to test 
her I would write the wrong word, but she always found 
me out and said no. I started some knitting on a spool 
for her. She was much interested but found it quite 
difficult, the pins being too small; however, she valiantly 
persevered and was even angry when I assisted her. She 
finally succeeded, but was so tired out by the effort that 
she told me to keep it till to-morrow, and explained that 
it would be lost if she put it in her apron pocket. 

She was mortified almost to tears to-day because Ida 
spelled a word for her in school. 

As I started downstairs by the front way, coming from 
my room with Mary, she told me she would be punished 
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if she went that way, so she said good-bye and went down 
the back stairs instead. 

December 2. Mary told’me she had been punished for 
lighting the gas in my room while I was absent. 

I kissed Mary, when she held up her lips to be kissed, 
on her eyes and forehead instead ; she held up her lips 
again and imperiously told me to kiss her there, not to go 
all over her face again. 

December 5. While I was on duty to-night, Mary asked 
for my key and I gave it to her, thinking she would amuse 
herself quietly in my room as usual. But by and by I 
was called out to the upper hall and there was Mary 
rigged up in a blue shirt-waist, a dotted petticoat with 
part of her own dress sticking out behind, a cloth scarf 
tight around her neck, a silk kerchief thrown over it,— 
with veil, hat, woolen gloves, belt, and parasol! She 
looked quite sheepish when caught. 

Some time to-day one of the girls taught Mary the word 
tree; Mary left her suddenly and ran all the way upstairs 
to spell the new word to me. 

I took the girls for a long walk. Mary begged to be 
taken with us this time. She trudged along holding my 
hand and repeatedly said she was not cold or tired. As 
we reached our destination she gave in and complained of 
cold, asking for my gloves; soon she asked to be carried 
a bit, then the cold made her cry and she wanted to be 
carried all the way. When we reached home again and 
she was in a warm room she recovered and refused to 
take a nap or rest. Afterward she talked about it and 
said how she had cried and felt cold, but was now all 
right. 

As I tucked her in bed she told me that she would be 
attentive in school and chapel “ to-morrow.” 

December 7. Mary had her hair cut to-day. She made 
no outery or resistance, but soon the tears rained down. 
She would not say what was the cause, but she declined 
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to thank the boy who cut her hair, and would not say 
good-bye to him. When alone with me she said she did 
not want to go home and cried hard again. I tried to 
tell her she would return to school, but it did not soothe 
her. 

She takes interest in pictures now and imitates the 
poses of figures in them—hitherto she seemed indifferent 
to them. She asked if an old man in a magazine illustra- 
tion was mine; I said no; then she pointed to my father’s 
photograph on my desk and asked if he was mine. 

December 8. Mary’s teacher had a letter from her father 
to-day. I copy from it the following : 

“« Mary was smarter than any of the rest of my children. 
She took hold of a knife or a broom the same as a grown 
person and she would laugh at the rest of the children 
when she would see the awquard way they done anything 
in many ways Mary did not act like a deaf person when 
she wanted anything she alwows called for it when she 
was outside and could not open the door she called and 
if we did not open it right away she would scold we tried 
to learn [her] to talk she would say mom and pop and 
Joe and no very plain but everybody came around and 
all the children, but their voices were all different and 
they would get her all mixed up so we did not bother 
with her we thought it would make her worse Mary’s 
grandfather wore a little bunch of whiskers on his chin 
so when we wanted to ask her about him we would put 
our hand up to our chin as if we were grasping our 
whiskers and Mary would understand who we ment so 
if you want to tell her about coming home just put your 
hand to your chin and point this direction and Mary will 
understand you and laugh.” 

I tried acting on the above, but Mary would not re- 
spond. She said she was not going home on the cars. 
She did not like grandpa or anybody at home. [I after- 
ward found out that on the day of her arrival her father 
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went away without saying good-bye. Mary soon noticed 
his absence and asked where he was; said she was going 
home too, and put on her hat and cloak and tied up her 
bundle to go. She cried and resisted when the girls tried 
to take off her hat. I think this explains her strange 
aversion to home; she thinks her father played a mean 
trick on her. 

December 12. While with the children the night before 
I performed some experiments in magnetism. Mary was 
looking on. This morning she came up to my room and 
asked for the magnet. She performed the same experi- 
ments that I had done, remembering very well. As I 
had no soup-plate in my room, she made a glass tumbler 
serve instead for floating a cork with a magnetic needle 
on it. Mary put the things away after a while and went 
outdoors, but later in the day she came in again and 
wanted to write. The pencil needed sharpening and she 
asked to be allowed to do it. She got the waste-basket 
and began; it was hard work, for the knife was dull and 
the wood hard, but Mary would not give up. She looked 
tired but persisted until a point came on that pencil. 
While she was doing this a thought struck her; she said, 
“Let me see,” and went for my magnet. She cut a chip 
off the pencil and held the magnet to it to see if it would 
attract wood. Later she experimented on other things 
and tried to tell me something in the manual alphabet. 

The sun was in her face and she asked me to close the 
blinds, which I did, and required her to thank me. She 
asked me to repeat, and criticized my fingers saying I did 
not hold them straight as was proper. 

At bedtime she ran to an older girl’s bed and hid her- 
self under a shawl, intending to frighten or surprise the 
other girl. As the girl would not be up for some time, 
we tried to make Mary undress first. She was furious, 
but when finally she was undressed and allowed to go 
back she understood what we meant and stopped crying. 
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December 15. Mary said she was going away with me 
and my father (pointing to his photograph on my desk). 
I said no, she was going to grandpa, but she said she would 
not go with him, adding after a little thought that he 
staggered. She also made the sign for drink. She did 
not obey me in school ; this afternoon I locked my door 
to keep her out, being also very busy. I felt the impatient 
stamping of her little feet, but did not open to her. By 
and by I saw my window being pushed up and a shutter 
was opened ; there in the rain on the balcony was Mary! 
She scolded me for locking the door, and I told her that 
she had been naughty in school and I would lock my 
door when I did not like her. She soon kissed me and 
promised to be good in school. 

I lent Miss W. a book ; Mary happened to go in to see 
her and recognized the book as mine. She told Miss W. 
it was not hers and started to carry off the book to my 
room, but Miss W. prevented. So Mary came to find me 
and insisted that I should come with her. She led me to 
Miss W.’s room and showed me my book. I explained 
as well as I could why it was there. She also dragged 
me off to Miss E.’s room to show me a photograph of 
myself there. 

Sometimes when forbidden to do a thing she would go 
and do it at once, but it seemed to be because she wished 
to understand what would happen if she did it. 

December 18. We played “hide and seek” in my 
room, and Mary thought she Aid herself by standing on 
top of my chiffonier. 

’ December 20. Hitherto Mary has used a gesture of 
her own for the idea of nothing, did not, and similar ex- 
pressions ; the gesture has been made by a shake of the 
head and hands outspread. She now began to use the 
conventional sign, which is one rather difficult to get the 
meaning of; the one in which the closed hand is held to 
the lips, then spread out with a puff of breath. I think 
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her bright to grasp its meaning so soon. She scratched 
somebody’s hand and the matron tied her hands up in 
rags as punishment. The child cried piteously, She told 
me about it herself. After a while she forgot and made 
a slight scratch on another girl’s hand, in revenge for a 
mark the girl had made on Mary’s own paper ; she looked 
at the hand, took a pencil, and with the rubber tip did her 
best to rub the scratch out. When people tried in fun 
to scratch her hands she would shake her finger and say 
the matron would tie up their hands for doing such a 
thing. 

December 23. ° Christmas was near, but Mary came to 
me crying hard and wanting to be petted, saying she did 
not wish to go home. The next day, however, when she 
saw the other girls preparing to go home, she cheered up, 
and became quite excited when she found that a carriage 
was to convey her to the station. She kissed us all good- 
bye cheerfully, and did not look back to wave. 

January 3. Mary returned in the afternoon and walked 
right into the sewing-room to greet her friends. She was 
eager to have her bag unpacked that she might show us 
her new dolly and her tea-set. Then she came upstairs 
with me and gazed all around my room, whirling around 
on her toes, and pointing out the new curtains and other 
changes made in her absence. She ran off to see the 
other rooms and girls. By and by she came back and 
told me she did not wish to go to school or chapel, crying 
a little from homesickness. She was sick in the night 
and at five o’clock she came to my room bringing all her 
clothes and her two dolls and asking for milk, also to stay 
with me. She seemed better the next day, but in the 
night was sick again and woke me at three o'clock. It 
passed off, however. 

January 5. Mary was looking at a photograph of some 
teachers and telling me who they were. Not knowing 
their names or signs she described them in some such 
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way as “the man with the beard.” When she came to a 
certain teacher much given to sternness, she imitated her 
in a scolding attitude, eyes shut, and saying, in signs, 
“Stop! stop!” 

Mary began to tell me about her visit home, how she 
and her father went driving. 

January 6. She complained to me of her teacher and 
said it made her tired to sit still. She wanted to have a 
tea party in my room with her new dishes and asked me 
to get her some milk, sugar, tea, and bread. She wanted 
my bedspread to use as a tablecloth for the small box 
which served as table, but accepted a silk handkerchief 
instead. When she poured out the tea I began to help, 
by putting sugar in the cups, but was reproved, Mary say- 
ing it was her duty to do that. 

January 8. Mary’s doll having lost a leg, she has ceased 
to care for it, but she tells me to take it away to have a 
new leg made. 

She was allowed to write with ink in school and her 
little cheeks glowed with the pride and pleasure of it. I 
wrote her name “ Mary” for one word to copy, and “doll” 
for another. She at once said I was wrong. It must be 
“Mary O.” This showed me that she knew her full name 
by sight. I rubbed out “doll” and wrote “Mary 
O’Brien” which satisfied her at once. 

She often asked to be allowed to help darn my 
stockings when she found me doing it and was ill pleased 
with a substitute. 

January 8. Mary came into my room eating some candy 
and wanted my hammer to crack the candy with. She 
offered me some and told me it was in her stocking at 
Christmas. I asked her if dolly was there too. She 
said no, dolly was on the mantel. 

January 20. Mary told me she felt sick last night, and 
this morning she sent somebody to call me. She told me 
she did not want to get up, did not want to eat or drink 
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anything but a glass of milk, and did not want to go to 
school. She was kept in bed all day, but soon became 
very fretful at the confinement and asked for all her 
friends in turn, wanted to go and sew, even to go to 
school, ete. When I went in she told me to stay, not to go to 
supper, but to rock her. She did not want to sleep alone 
in the sick-room; asked to come to my bed or to go up to 
her own near the other girls. The doctor came in the 
evening and felt her pulse. She drew her hand away and 
said good-bye, pointing him to the door, dismissing him 
quite promptly. Although her room adjoined the ma- 
tron’s and she had been told that the door between would 
be open all night, she felt too lonesome, and at twelve 
o'clock came to my room and woke me. She seemed 
very sick, but protested that she was not sick but would 
go and dress by and by, though she confessed to being so 
tired. 

One day I was returning a book to.the library, when I 
discovered that the paper on the cover had been scratched 
away in one place. It looked as if an ink blot had been 
made and an attempt to erase it with a lead-pencil eraser. 
I suspected Mary and showed it to her. She looked 
strange, half smiled, but drew back and denied having 
done it. Evidently she had begun to fear punishment, 
having of late been punished in an arbitrary way for 
minor offenses. I persisted and asked her if the dis- 
figuration had been made with a knife; she said no; I 
asked her if ink had been spilled on it and a rubber used ; 
she sheepishly said yes. I simply told her she must show 
me the book and not hide it, but I did not think she really 
understood my meaning. However, a few days later, 
while she was sick, she showed me a book I had loaned 
her for amusement and told me that she had soiled it 
while sick, as if she remembered the former incident. 

Mary’s illness was always a great trial to her. At first 
she seemed much afraid of the doctor or something. 
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Whenever I went to see her she would put out her little 
arms and cling to me, crying, and ask me to take her 
away from the hospital or to stay with her, and would 
tell me that she did not want the doctor. But when she 
finally understood that we did not mean to leave her in 
the hospital longer than was necessary, she became very 
good and patient, though she would always tell me to be 
sure and ‘“‘ come back” after school or meals. When she 
got better she seemed very glad; she would announce 
that she was “‘all well” so gleefully. While still sick she 
asked for a lesson in figures. 

One afternoon during her convalescence I passed the 
hospital window and saw Mary there waving tome. I 
waved, too, but passed on, intending to make her a visit 
after tea. They told me that she had really been beckon- 
ing to me to come up and when I did not come she packed 
all her things in her nightgown and started for the stairs, 
saying she was going to seeme. She cried when detained, 
and when I came up at last she told me she had been cry- 
ing, and pointed a reproachful finger at me, but would ex- 
plain no further, evidently considering me guilty. 

One of the maids gave her a nice big apple while she 
was still too sick to eat it. She liked to look at it and 
smell of it and handle it; she was very fond of apples. 
Every day she would pull it from under her pillow and 
ask me if she could eat it yet, and when I said no she 
would meekly put it back again. One day she showed me 
a single tooth print in it, but for more than a week she 
resisted temptation, and I had forgotten the apple till one 
day she announced that she had eatenit. There was mis- 
chief in her eye, but I was so astonished I did not believe 
her. I hunted for the apple and she laughed at me and 
said I could not find it. I asked if she ate it all by her- 
self. She said no, she and Putnam (a little black boy in 
the next room not ill enough to be in bed) went halves. 
Under the bedclothes I found an apple seed and a few 
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crumbs. I asked Mary how they had cut the apple; 
“With a knife?” “No.” “ With scissors?” “No.” 
At last she pointed to the mantel and I found a spoon 
there. Yes, that was the instrument used. Fortunately, 
no harm seemed to be done in her illness. 

Another day, while still in the hospital, she was taught 
to spell utnam, the black boy’s name. Mary objected, 
saying his name was doy, but yielded forthe time. When 
I came in she asked me if Futnam was his name, and I 
assented. She said nothing, but the next day she told me 
it was not right. He might be Put, but he could not have 
nin his name because 2 formed the initial sign of the 
girls’ supervisor, and a was rejected because it was in her 
name, “ Mary.” However, she gave up in afew days, and 
after that called him Putnam; she also learned many 
names while convalescing, mostly the names of persons 
which she wished to know. 

February 22. Mary’s long siege was ended to-day, and 
she was delighted to see every one again. She wanted to 
go and shake hands with all her old acquaintances and 
visit her old haunts. 

We met a lady outdoors; Mary wished to know if I 
liked her. I said I loved her. Mary objected, saying, 
“You love me, and I love you.” I said yes, but I loved 
the lady too, making three. Mary was quiet, but at night 
she told me I could not love two others ; there were not 
three, but two only—herself and myself. She was positive 
but inconsistent, for she loved Ida, the little colored 
girl, and insisted on my treating her to a rideon my wheel 
and other favors I had granted Mary herself. She wanted 
to give away her ring to Ida, and often made me kiss 
her. 

February 24. I was invited out to lunch. Mary hunted 
for me, and asked where I was. When I came back and 
met her she told me not to go away but to stay at home, 
and when I explained that I went to lunch with friends 
she said I must not eat there; I must eat down stairs. 
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Coming to my room after dark I found Mary sitting at 
my desk,’ dressed up in my lawns. I wondered that she 
had not meddled with the gas this time, as she had so 
often done in spite of protests. She said, “I must not 
do it; this is your room,” showing that she now under- 
stood the matter. 

February 27. Mary wanted to sweep my room with a 
dust-brush, and actually moved the chiffonier in prepara- 
tion. I told her the maid would sweep; she said no, not 
the maid, not myself, but J/ary must sweep. 

She was trying to learn the names of all the girls at this 
period, and knew their sign-names—about fifty-nine in all. 

She scrawled on some paper, then made a crude en- 
velope with plenty of mucilage, and pasted on it an old 
stamp from one of my letters. This she tried to drop in 
the mail-bag and, when prevented, said she would give it 
toa man. By and by when we went outdoors she sud- 
denly said she would take it to “the man with the beard,” 
and as we happened to see him on his way to his office, 
Mary eagerly pursued him up-stairs and gave him the 
letter. 

March 2. One of the little girls was known by the sign 
for curls, as she had a curly head. Mary learned to spell 
her name, ertha, and at once criticized, saying she must 
have an initial sign—the curls in the air must be made 
with the hand forming a B, to correspond with her 
name. She has corrected others in the same way. One 
girl had a sear over her eye-brow, and her sign unfortu- 
nately referred to it, two fingers being drawn over the eye- 
brow. Mary was told that this girl’s name was Mary, 
too. She objected strongly, and observing the sign which 
seemed to be an XY on the forehead, said the girl’s name 
was Wary. She cried when we insisted that it was Mary, 
and it was some time before she understood that names 
of persons might be alike, and Mary was not her own 
individual property more than another’s. The girls gave 
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Mary the sign, “dimple in cheek”; she now repudiated 
it and made herself a new sign, an Jf at her throat, saying 
that meant Mary. 

She was about to play ball with two little girls; I told 
them to be careful not to throw the ball at the window 
and break it. Mary went at once to the window and 
pulled down the shade to protect the window from break- 
ing. She pulled too hard and the curtain was torn; she 
was alarmed. I told her I was sorry and that she must 
pull gently, and must ask the matron to forgive her. 
Mary wanted to know if her hands would be tied up in 
rags again. 

Looking over my photographs, she wanted to know if 
all the ladies in one group were my friends. I told her 
that one was my friend. Mary said no, I could not have 
three friends, or ten (spreading out her two hands with 
an expressive gesture). I could have only Aer. Then 
she very imperiously commanded me to ask her pardon, 
and after a moment I did so, being curious as to the re- 
sult. She jerked her head, yes, as if I did not deserve to 
be forgiven and must certainly never offend again. 

At this date she weighed only forty-five pounds with 
her outdoor things on. 

March 10. Mary came in to wake me and observed the 
wrinkles in my cheeks caused by creases in the pillow ; 
she said that was how I had wrinkles in my forehead. I 
used to reprove her when she puckered her forehead, and 
she tried to remember, so if I merely touched her fore- 
head she would straighten out suddenly. When she 
caught me in the same offense she tried to smooth out 
my forehead and told me I must not lift my eyebrows so. 

In school to-day she ambitiously attempted to do the 
addition tables of another class, and declined any aid. 

March 11. Mary counted four bananas on my wash- 
stand. I told her they were for her and gave her one, 
saying that the others would keep for the next day and 
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Sunday. She assented, but I had to leave the room for 
an hour, and when I returned not a banana was to be 
seen. She frankly owned up to having eaten them all, 
holding up four fingers to show me how many. No doubt 


she was very hungry. 

March 12. I was typewriting in my room to-day and 

Mary was much interested, but finding me busy and un- 
responsive she went out, taking an empty box on which 
she had scrawled her name as Mary Brien. By and by 
she reappeared in cap and coat, preceded by two older 
girls, who asked me if Mary was allowed to go out alone. 
I said, “ Yes, about the grounds,” whereupon they informed 
me that they had found her outside, on the street, going 
to the candy shop. She resisted when they tried to bring 
her home. I asked her what she went away to get, and 
she said “ candy,” showing me her box all ready for it, 
and complaining that the girls pulled her back. I asked 
where her money was. She had forgotten and said, “Oh!” 
inaway. I told her she could not go out of the gate 
alone, but two girls could go together. It seems she had 
asked me to get her some candy earlier in the morning, 
and, as I was keeping some of her pennies, I told her I 
would, by and by. She evidently tired of waiting for me. 
I was filled with remorse and put on my things and went 
with her. She held her box tight and carried my purse 
for me. In the shop she selected something, and I told 
her it was worth four cents. She counted out four coins, 
a dime among them, which I put back and explained, and 
she paid the shopman. 
’ Her housewifely instincts are strong. To-day she 
locked herself into the teacher's bathroom and proceeded 
to sweep and to shake the rug ; she is constantly attempt- 
ing to clean my room for me. 

She informed me what girls were playing basket-ball 
and who was absent from the team, also telling me why. 

March 16. As the pedagogues are collecting pictures 
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drawn by children this one may be of interest. Mary 
informed me it was my picture: 


There is a faint outline of head, body, arms and legs, 
but no clothes, nor features in tle face. 


Mary went to a party with the other school children 
this afternoon at half-past four. -At half-past seven she 
came running in, eyes and cheeks glowing, and told me 
that she had danced the Virginia Reel; she lifted her 
hands above her head and went under the arch in panto- 
mime, bowed and shook hands to show me how it was 
done. She told me that her host and his wife shook 
hands with her and named those she saw there besides 
her schoolmates. She said she ate “ce,” bananas, and 
oranges, crackers, and other things. They had a grab- 
bag, there was a piano, she mentioned who sat with her 
at table, and showed me what she had brought home. 
An older child could hardly have told me better “ all about 
the party.” 

March 29. I had another vigil with Mary. She told 
me not to sleep in my bed as she was sick and wanted to 
sleep there herself. As soon as she was better she 
seemed much relieved and declared she was well. 
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While walking about the grounds with me, Mary saw 
a colored maid sitting on the steps of a house and tried 
to speak with her orally. Receiving no response, she lield 
out her hand and spelled “ Jda.” I suppose she wanted 
to ask if the girl’s name was Ida, or if she knew Mary’s 
little colored friend Ida, 

She objected to any one bearing my first name, as well 
as those who had hers, but she now allowed me to have 
some name duplicates and told me of them, while continu- 
ing to object if any one had her name. 

She wanted to wear eye-glasses ; I gave her an empty 
eye-glass frame, but she would have nothing to do with it, 

April 9. Mary visited a menagerie and when she came 
back she was full of the elephant, but she also imitated 
the pacing back and forth of the tiger or lion, and told me 
about the bears, deer, and other animals. 

I had her with me in the office ; she sat behind me at 
a table, and screamed at me to attract my attention. Of 
course I did not hear her, but she got off her chair and 
came to scold me, telling me I must look at her when she 
screamed. I advised her to wave her handkerchief at me, 
and she tried it after a while ; she was delighted with my 
prompt response this time. 

She thought she would go visiting, slipped out, went to 
a house and rang the door-bell. A man came to the door 
and, seeing her with a letter in her hand, supposed it was a 
message. She let him look at it and then took it back, 
and ran home to tell me what she had done. 

April 11. Mary came to my room and wanted to sew. 
‘By and by the lightning flashed and she told me the 
“sun” had frightened’ her. 

She took one of my stamped envelopes and scrawled 
all over it, writing the word “boy” three times. I asked 
her whom the letter was for. She said for “ Putnam,” 
the colored boy. 

She lost another girl’s hat pin in playing with the hat, 
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and came and asked me to give her one to make good the 
loss. 

May 31. I went out of town for a few days, and on my 
return was told that Mary had daily counted the time of 
my absence. She came down to my room at six o'clock, 
in her nightgown, to see if I really had arrived the night 
before, and appeared delighted to see me. She confessed 
to me that she felt ill, and she was later obliged to go to 
the hospital, but this time she was brave about it, and 
very patient, only asking that the supervisor should go 
with her. 

In school one day this month Mary drew a picture 
which seemed to stand for the house she lived in; after 
putting in the windows, she added some words, trying to 
enumerate the occupants, but evidently forgetting herself 
and one other boy or girl. The “doy” was an after 
thought. 
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June 8. Mary dressed in borrowed finery and wanted 
to go down to supper in it. I told her her skirt was so 
long she would surely be tripped. She went at once to 
the pin cushion, and turning the skirt up pinned it fast ; 
turning again to me she said, “ Now I will not step on it, 
I can go.” She was quite disappointed not to be allowed 
to go. 

June 11. Mary went on her first Sunday-school picnic, 
and had a good time. She shot the chute, and at night 
came to ask me what would happen if she fell from the 
chute. 

June 12. Mary came in this morning and spelled to 
me: “ Love you [adding my name], Mary O’Brien.” She 
said her foot was “sick.” I taught her to spell “hurt,” 
and she repeated it at Sunday-school. 

The above notes belong to the first year at school. I 
made but few jottings during the next two years that I 
associated with her, and as she learned the ways of the 
school and fell into routine there was less of interest to 
record. 

September 20, 1898. Mary was delighted to see me 
again; she introduced me to her father, first by my sign, 
and then wrote my full name, putting J/iss between my 
first and last names. She told me all about her vacation 
in installments, and came in as usual to wake me in the 
morning. 

She was sick soon after her arrival but bore it bravely. 

October 24. Mr. C.’s baby was out for an airing. Mary 
wanted to kiss it but I tried to dissuade her, fearing the 
baby would cry. She pleaded “just half a kiss, just a 
little kiss,” showing me the measure on her finger. Mr. 
C. laughed and let her have a whole kiss. 

November 7. Mary was making a noise, but when she 
saw Miss R., who was not in good health, she went and 
asked her pardon, inquiring if she had a headache. 

While I was reading Mary came and asked me to go 
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outdoors with her. I was rather unwilling, lut she found 
something to mark my place in the book and gently took 
it away from me, saying, “ Please come.” It was impossible 
to resist. 

She was frequently reproved for making naughty faces ; 
once she asked me if Jesus used to make faces. She also 
asked if she would ever be crucified. 

Mary began at this time to be more interested in pictures 
and would tell stories from them. 

She was waving her hand at another girl to attract her 
attention. It took some time and when she finally looked 
up Mary said her hand was “ sick” and had a headache 
because it had waved so long a time. 

She usually came for me after school and carried my 
books. Once she did not come, but soon came running 
back and told me she had forgotten at first. 

She had learned to spell “ Z thank you” and “ Welcome.” 
If she did anybody a service, she would wait for them to 
say “I thank you” to her and would criticise them for 
the omission. Or if she had occasion to say “I thank 
you” to some one, she would tell them they must say 
“ Welcome” in return. 

I once gave her an orange; she ran downstairs with it 
but returned very soon, to my surprise. I asked her if 
it was eaten already. She said yes. I showed my sur- 
prise af her haste and she explained that she had divided 
it with Helen and Ida. 

At one time she seemed to be continually in disgrace 
with the authorities. I thought I would try to encourage 
her to be good ; so I took alittle book and on one page wrote 
“Mary is good” and on the other “ Mary is bad,” putting a 
mark daily under one or the other according to her reported 
conduct. She was pleased when she saw the good marks 
increase, but at first she did not “ catch on,” and proposed 
to be bad “ to-morrow” so as-to make the marks on the 
bad page balance those on the good page. 
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December 11. She was jealous of my attention to 
another little girl and said “ You don’t love her, do you 3?” 


When I replied that I did love her, she said I must love 
her only a little bit and for three days, no longer. 

Being pleased with her former impulses of generosity 
and desirous of encouraging them, I gave Mary a treat and 
told her she might share it with three other little friends. 
She was joyful, but soon came back having in tow the 
three recipients of my charity whom she directed to spell 
“7 thank you” to me. She had to teach them how to do 
it and then she directed them to watch while I spelled 
Welcome.” 

January 20. In my room Mary would come and write 
the names of nearly every one in the school, names of 
objects she saw or knew, and even sentences she learned 
in school, but she still liked to fill sheets of paper with 
mere scribbling, as if her hand demanded exercise in the 
writing movements. 

February 13. One Sunday after dinner I was very 
sleepy when Mary came in to talk. She was in a remi- 
niscent mood and told me what she used to do “ when she 
was a little girl” six years old, evidently feeling very 
grown-up now she was eight years old. I fell into a doze 
while she was still anxious to tell me more. She tapped 
my cheeks and scolded, but compromised by telling me I 
might shut une eye if I looked at her with the other, but 
it would be rude to shut both eyes. 

May 22. Mary and I played at arithmetic with but- 
tons. She could now count mentally and without using 
her fingers. Then she asked me to speak the names of 
various articles in my room, and in turn spoke to me, or 
tried to, and required me to guess what she said. She 
would put her mouth in position for the initial letter of 
the word desired, as 00 for w, meaning window, ¢ for ink, 
but both & and e for key. 

She asked me to give her a book for her own. She 
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talked about Jesus, death, and a funeral, after a Sunday- 
school lesson. 

I gave her some crackers one day. She suddenly said, 
“You give me something every day (using every day for 
often, a sign she had not yet learned), do you think of 
Mary?” 

She often said she did not love her teacher, a cireum- 
stance I much regretted, as it chilled her interest in school 
work for the time being. 

October 9. I gave Mary a ginger snap two days in suc- 
cession. The second day she said, “7hank you,” and 
added that she had forgotten to thank me the day before, 
so ** Now, ¢wo thank you.” 

One night soon after her arrival she woke me up while 
it was still dark and wished to stay with me. I asked her 
if she was sick, but she said no, and would give no other 
explanation. I permitted her to remain, and when it > 
grew light she jumped up and said, “ Good-bye; it’s 
light now; ll go tomy own bed,” and went up-stairs. I 
concluded that she had the usual childish dislike of lying 
awake in the dark. 

As time went on and Mary became more sociable 
with the other children, I saw rather less of her. She still 
ran up to tell me the news and to visit, but I was exceed- 
ingly busy, and, as she needed me less, could not give her 
much of my time. I find but one other entry about her ; 
that is dated May 4, 1900, and to the effect that Mary told 
me my button-box was in great disorder; she proceeded 
to empty it and then tried to arrange the buttons in piles 
of one color and size in the box; of course, it was a hope- 
less task. 

To my great regret I parted with Mary at the end of 
this term. Her loyal friendship had been a constant de- 
light to me, and I always found her thoughts and actions 
most interesting. Under a teacher who thoroughly un- 
derstood her and sympathized with her, I felt sure she 
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would be a bright and progressive scholar. Under arbi- 
trary rule and illogical methods of instruction she would 
be cramped and perhaps a failure. The years will tell. 
She needed latitude, for her little mind must have a reason 
for everything. She could not tamely accept and obey 
as many children do. 

My notes were not made in a pedagogic spirit exactly. 
I was not her regular teacher; but there were so many 
interesting episodes in our acquaintance that I wished to 
remember them and wrote them down. It now seems to 
me that the notes may be of interest to teachers generally, 
and I think they show that a little deaf child’s mind does 
often work as logically and naturally as that of a hearing 
child. The environment of the deaf child will afford the 
stimulus, and if its friends are observing and ingenious 
they may give the child the right trend. It is to be noted, 
also, that Mary and I conversed in her own crude gestures, 
which were gradually dropped as she picked up the con- 
ventional signs in her associations. at school, and she 
spelled manually such words or sentences as she knew ; 
sometimes she tried to speak also. 

Perhaps I shall be accused of ruining her digestion 
by giving her fruit, candy, and crackers, as I did. I will 
explain that she was very peculiar about her meals. Her 
health or her habits were not rightly established. She 
wanted meat all the time and would eat hardly anything 
else; milk was often objectionable, and in the restricted 
diet of a boarding school it was impossible that she should 
get what she liked. There were many struggles. Mary 
was very fond of fruit, and I thought it right to indulge 
her occasionally ; she had such a hungry look about her, 
and yet would not eat what she cculd get at table. After 
a while I was glad to see that the authorities tried to vary 
her diet to suit her better. She seemed a child of special 
needs in every aspect, physical, mental, and moral, and I 
groaned inwardly at the attempts of the stern disciplina- 
rians to cast her in the same mould as others. 
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In my acquaintance with Mary, the points that came 
home to me were: 

1. Each little child has an individuality of its own 
which teachers and caretakers are bound most solemnly 
to study and to respect. 

2. It is far better to let a child remain unpunished for 
a fault than to run the risk of punishing him unjustly, as 
is too often the case. 

3. A child should not be punished without his under- 
standing why he is punished. 

4, Punishments should not be arbitrary, and alike for 
all offenses. They should bear some resemblance to the 
offense committed, that the child may have a logical con- 
nection of cause and effect. 

5. Children should be encouraged in their efforts at 
self-activity, even if the set lesson for the day be inter- 
fered with. They need to grow, and the more naturally 
they do so, the more they use their own volition, so much 
the better for them in after life. , 

6. Especial caution must be used in dealing with high- 
strung, nervous children. 

7. Children should be allowed to own their school- 
books, pens, pencils, tablets, and their rights of possession 
must be strictly observed. In one class I knew of, the 
pens were common property, and I noticed frequent ap- 
proaches to a riot among the small pupils who wished to 
use the same pen they had the day before; they would 
identify them by various tooth prints, ink stains, or other 
marks. 


THE DEAF SECTION OF THE PARIS CONGRESS 
OF 1900. 


THE proceedings of the Deaf Section of the Paris 
Congress of 1900 have been printed in an octavo volume 
of over 400 pages.* It is edited and published entirely 
by the deaf, and in both respects is a creditable piece of 
work, though some typographical errors, almost insepara- 
ble from a print of this kind, are visible, as also some 
evidence that hazy notions of American geography are 
not confined to British minds. 

The membership of the Section is shown to have been 
highly representative. It numbered 219, coming from 
nine countries of continental Europe, from England, and 
from the United States. Naturally, France, with 126, 
and Germany, with 46 members, were the most largely 
represented. The number of delgates present does not, 
however, by any means mark the limit of the interest and 
sympathy shown by the deaf in the meeting. The 
numerous letters, telegrams, and articles sent by those 
unable to be present, show that this interest and sympathy 
were world-wide. 

The chief subjects upon which papers were read, or 
discussions held, or both, were: the exclusion of the 
deaf from the hearing section of the Congress; methods 
of instruction ; art and industrial teaching in the schools 
and transference of the pupils to outside fields; higher 
education ; the deaf as teachers; homes for the aged ; 


*EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE DE 1900. 


Congres International pour ’Etude des Questions d’Assistance et 
d’Education des Sourds-Muets (Section des Sourds-Muets. ) Compte 
Rendu des Débats et Relations Diverses. Par Henri Garmuarp, Secrétaire 
du Programme, et Henri JEAaNvorne, Secrétaire Général. Paris: Im- 
primerie d’Ouvriers Sourds-Muets, 1117, Rue d’Alésia (31, Villa 
d’Alésia). 1900. 
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the results of pure oral teaching in Italy, France, Ger- 
many, and Austria; religious work among the deaf; 
societies of the deaf in France; the deaf in general 
society and as citizens; careers and professions for the 
deaf; physical training in the schools, and the utility and 
preciousness both of speech and of the sign-language to 
the deaf. 

Upon these questions fifty-two papers were presented 
at the meeting and are printed in this report, many of 
them being followed by the discussions arising from the 
reading. 

The authors of and debaters upon these papers are 
among the best educated and ablest deaf persons in their 
respective countries, as Dusuzeau and Genis in France ; 
Watzulik and Rumpf in Germany; Ricca in Switzerland, 
Brill in Austria, Becker in Denmark, and Titze in Sweden. 
The American authors were Messrs. Hanson, Fox, George, 
Robinson, Grady, and James L. Smith, and Mrs. Searing 
(Howard Glyndon). 

Thus this report contains the ideas, opinions, and in- 
formation of many of the ablest deaf men in the world, 
each speaking for his own country, upon all important 
questions relating to the deaf, both during and after, but 
especially after, their school lives. Each speaks not for 
himself alone, but for a great constituency. For example, 
it is shown that in France there were fifteen societies of 
the deaf represented, the national body having more than 
3,000 members. Parallel facts are known to exist in the 
other countries. Again, each speaks from no theory, but 
from the irresistible results of the daily battle of his life 
and of the lives of his deaf brethren and sisters around 
him. Their conclusions are expressed in resolutions 
already printed in the Annals.* 

However lightly the conclusions of this body may be 
set aside by theorists not in sympathy with it, is it sure 


*In the January number, pp. 108-111. 
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that an unbiassed investigator, anxious to know the truth 
about the deaf, would treat them in thesame way? Nay, 
more ; is it not conceivable that such a man, viewing both 
sections of the Congress, would regard the Deaf Section as 
the more important ? Suppose a keen, practical man of 
business at Paris to have had his interest suddenly and 
for the first time awakened in the deaf. He enters the 
Hearing Section to learn all he can. He hears of the 
wondrous things pure oralism can do, and sees the trium- 
phant votes in its favor. But he is a practicalman. He 
looks about him for proof, naturally and reasonably ex- 
pecting to have some of these wonderful deaf men pointed 
out to him in the temple, sitting in the midst of the 
doctors, both hearing them (apparently) and asking them 
questions. None being indicated, he asks his next neigh- 
bor if this pure oralism is a new invention which is yet to 
prove its faith by its works. ‘No, indeed,” says his 
interlocutor ; “ it has had absolute sway here in Paris for 
twenty years, in Italy for thirty years, and in Germany 
for a hundred years.” More mystified than ever, he 
passes out, only to find in an adjacent room some hun- 
dreds of deaf men, evidently intelligent, and, he learns, 
earnestly opposing the sweeping claims that he had heard 
in the first. hall; doing it, too, by means of a language 
which he had there heard unsparingly condemned. He 
asks them why? They reply, with practically one voice, 
Because we have tested in the world the experiments that 
were tried on us in the schools. The soi-disant panacea 
you heard lauded in the other hall goes far to cure a very 
few; it helps somewhat a considerable number, but it 
totally fails to help a great many, and is, indeed, an 
injury to these last. Of all this we are the proof. Look 
into our daily lives. We believe they will give you con- 
firmations strong as proofs of holy writ. Ask our friends, 
relatives, employers. Test our speech and power to read 
speech by sight your'se/f,—not of a few of us, not of the 
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phenomenons, but of all. If ever you visit a school for 
the deaf, do the same,—talk to the pupils yourself ; see 
what they can do in reading your speech ; try not simply 
those picked out for you, but try all, or at least pick 
yourself those you do try. 

Now, this man, again, is a practical man. He looks for 
crops, not seeds; for products, not raw materials; for 
facts, not theories; for fulfillments, not promises. This 
body is in the direct line of his search. Will he lightly 
discard its evidence? Will he not rather think that the 
ideas of the Hearing Section are on trial in the personnel 
and experiences in life of the Deaf Section, and should 
stand or fall accordingly ? 

The report shows that the deaf in Europe, while ap- 
proving speech-teaching in all practicable cases, still 
cherish the belief that the sign-language should not be 
banished from the means employed to educate their kind. 
They appeal with their president, Dusuzeau, in his open- 
ing address, 

Je suis oiseau, 


Voyez mes ailes, 
Ne les coupez pas! 


which may be freely rendered : 


A bird am I! 
Behold the wings by which I fly, 
Nor, cruel, them to me deny. 


Those who do not know the sign-language can, of course, 
not understand this deep-seated feeling among the deaf, 
still less sympathize with it. But those who do know 
that language—its infinite range and freedom, compared 
with lip-reading; its ease, rapidity, and expressiveness, 
compared with dactylology—will understand, appreciate, 
and, to a great extent, sympathize with this natural and 
powerful desire of the deaf. 

Hardly anything in the report is more marked than the 
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hurt feeling of the Deaf Section at its all but total exclu- 
sion from the Hearing Section. They return to the sub- 
ject again and again. They make repeated efforts to have 
a joint session with, or at least some participation in, the 
deliberations of the Hearing Section, but meet in each 
case with prompt refusal. Some of them indulge in warm 
words at this treatment, but the leaders meet it admirably. 
These argue that it is the fiat of an official from whom is 
no appeal, and that it is the part of wisdom to accept it 
calmly, though under protest, and strive to reach and in- 
fluence public opinion by themselves. Some of the rea- 
sons given by defenders of this exclusion on this side the 
water ill stand examination ; for example, that they should 
not have been allowed to deliberate with teachers since 
they are not teachers, whereas quite a number of them 
are or have been teachers ; moreover, the same rule would 
exclude Dr. Lacharriére, the author of all that is complained 
of in this connection, because he has been simply an attend- 
ing physician at the Paris Institution, and not a teacher 
at all. The real reason is not farto seek. It lies in the 
spirit of intolerance that is characteristic of ultra oralism. 
If more evidence of this were wanted it can be found in 
the fact that when two men who have lived and labored 
among the deaf for nearly half a century, and are known, 
loved, and respected by the deaf the world over, wished 
to address the two sections simultaneously, in languages 
that both sections could follow, permission was refused. 
Was it a graceful act, after these repeated refusals to 
receive the deaf, for the Hearing Section to go of its own 
‘motion after its adjournment and ask to be received by 
the Deaf Section? That is what it did. Not at all asa 
matter of national pride, but only in the interest of the 
deaf, lock on this picture, and then on that presented at 
Chicago, in 1893. There the two sections met separately, 
that being the most convenient and practicable arrange- 
ment, but there was no exclusion of the deaf. They were 
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constantly in the Hearing Section. They read their own 
papers there, and provision was made for them to under- 
stand all the proceedings day by day. 

The report closes with lists of the officers organizing 
and conducting the Section; an account of the entertain- 
ments, nine in number, offered to visitors by the Parisian 
deaf; the announcement that an oil portrait of Thomas 
H. Gallaudet would shortly be presented to the deaf peo- 
ple of Paris by those of Chicago; and invitations from 
Mr. Rumpf and the Rev. James H. Cloud to attend meet- 
ings of the deaf to be held respectively at Berlin, in 1902, 
and at St. Louis, in 1905. It is to be hoped that fair- 
minded and competent hearing observers will attend the 
meeting at Berlin and give an account of it. It will 
probably afford a commentary upon the claims of ultra 


oralists more marked even than this of Paris. 
AMOS G. DRAPER, 
Professor in Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


THE NUMBER OF SIGNS IN THE SIGN- 
LANGUAGE.* 
‘*This meagre language, which has not more than two or three hun- 


dred signs in general use.”--Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, in the Annals for 
January, 1901, page 107. 


Dr. WESTERVELT is (or was) a master of the sign-language. 
We have often seen and admired his graceful and graphic 
translation into signs of the papers at conventions. Con- 
sidering his familiarity with this language, we are unable 
to see how he can say that there are only “ two or three 
hundred signs ” in general use. 

We took a sheet of paper after reading that and wrote 
down without hesitation two hundred words that have 
sign equivalents, such as “ bear, run, talk, see, buy, lame,” 
etc., just as they occurred to us. 


*From an editorial in the California News for January 5, 1901. 
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But this seemed lacking in method ; so we took a small 
“ Webster’s Dictionary” and made the following list of 
words under the first letter of the alphabet: About, above, 
absent, abundance, accident, accompany, accurate, accuse, 
ache, acknowledge, across, add, adjourn, admire, admit, 
adore, adorn, advertise, advise, afraid, after, against. 

Here are twenty-two words taken from the first six 
pages of the dictionary, only those words being selected 
which have a distinct sign, known and understood through- 
out the United States. At the same rate, if we had gone 
through the book, there would be a list of over a thousand 
such words, and we think this is much nearer the correct 
figure than the one given by Dr. Westervelt. 

In fact, the language of signs is ample for the expres- 
sion of a child’s thoughts (and it is claimed by many to 
be adequate for almost any emergency, though we differ 
- emphatically on this point), the only objection being not 
that it is so restricted, but that it is so free and fluent that 


these very qualities tempt the deaf child to depend upon 
it to too great an extent, and thus he is hindered in 
acquiring English, the language that he must depend on 


in his intercourse with the hearing world. 
WILLIAM A. CALDWELL, 
Instructor in the California Institution, Berkeley, California. 


A COMMENT ON COMPARISON OF METHODS 
AT MOUNT ATRY. 


On of the articles in the Annals for January, 1901, 
most deserving the serious consideration of teachers of 
the deaf, is that by Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, entitled, 
“ Changes of Method in the Pennsylvania Institution,” a 
paper read at the meeting of Department Sixteen of the 
National Educational Association, Charleston, S. C., July 
11, 1900. 
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To some this continuous and voluminous discussion 
and comparison cf methods may seem wearisome and 
profitless, but it should not be deprecated by the earnest 
seeker after truth, for it is only by studying, discussing, 
and comparing that we may hope to arrive at anything 
approximate to the truth. 

Dr. Crouter’s paper is a strong presentation of the case 
in favor of the oral method to the total exclusion of signs. 
His enthusiasm in the work, his long and varied experi- 
ence under different methods, and his unquestioned sin- 
cerity and integrity, unite to give greater weight to his 
opinions than those of many other persons would have. 

But to one who does not believe in the feasibility of 
the universal application of the pure oral method, there 
are facts and conditions, not considered in Dr. Crouter’s 
article, which do not warrant the conclusions which he 
deduces as the result of his comparisons. It is the aim 
of this paper to present some of these facts and condi- 
tions. 

Briefly stated, the changes of method at Mount Airy 
cover a period of twenty years, 1881-1901. In 1881 a 
separate Oral Department was established. At that time, 
only 10 per cent. of the pupils were taught orally, while 
90 per cent. continued under the manual method. Dur- 
ing twenty years these percentages have become reversed, 
and at present 90 per cent. of the pupils are in the Oral 
Department, while only 10 per cent. are in the Manual. 

As the result of careful comparison of the work of the 
two departments during twenty years, Dr. Crouter an- 
nounces the following conclusions: 1. “ Whena deaf 
child cannot be educated by the application of proper 
oral methods, it is useless to hope for any marked suc- 
cess under any method.” 2. “ Proper oral methods.... 
are fully adequate to the best education of the deaf.” 

Let us consider the first conclusion. Dr. Crouter 
found that pupils who failed to make satisfactory progress 
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in the Oral Department, and were transferred to the Man- 
ual Department, did no better there. Dr. Crouter’s state- 
ment of fact is accepted, but I question most seriously 
whether the conditions under which the comparison was 
made warrant such a general conclusion. 

The Manual Department at Mount Airy is lacking in 
two important conditions that contribute largely to the 
success in educating deaf children who are physically or 
mentally incapable of satisfactory instruction by the oral 
method. These conditions are, (1) association with 
brighter minds, and (2) the use of the sign-language. When 
a deaf child fails to make progress in the Ora] Depart- 
ment at Mount Airy, it is proof conclusive of inferior 
mental endowment. Therefore, the small number of 
children in the Manual Department constitute a class of 
dull and backward children. They are kept by them- 
selves, wholly separate from the Oral Department, and 
they lack the important stimulus of frequent association 
and free communication with quick and intelligent minds. 
It is not necessary to quote proverbs to prove the benefit 
of association with our mental and moral superiors. The 
lack of such association in the case of the manual pupils 
at Mount Airy is a fact that tends, to a certain degree, to 
invalidate Dr. Crouter’s first conclusion. 

The sign-language, which is not permitted at all in the 
Manual Department at Mount Airy, is the most potent 
factor in arousing dull or dormant intellects among deaf 
children. It is the quickest and easiest means of convey- 
ing ideas to the mind of the deaf child. I have known 
many instances of backward deaf children unable to write 
one coherent sentence in English, yet able to express 
themselves, by means of signs, intelligibly and readily on 
a variety of subjects. Signs are largely based on natural 
gestures. On the other hand, spoken language is entirely 
arbitrary, with the exception of the comparatively small 
vocabulary of onomatopoetic words. For instance, take 
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the sign used by the deaf for dog—patting the knee and 
snapping the fingers. It is wholly natural, and sugges- 
tive at once of the thing signified. The spelled, spoken, 
or written word dog, however, is not at all suggestive in 
itself, and it is only by act of memory and association that 
we come to apply the word correctly. Take one more 
illustration of this point in the sign and word cow. The 
sign is vivid and unmistakable, requiring hardly any mental 
effort at all to connect the sign and the thing signified. 
But the spelled, spoken, or written word is no more sug- 
gestive, in itself, of the animal designated, than it is of a 
pig, a horse, or a tadpole. These illustrations prove the 
point that the sign-language is tle easiest and most direct 
means of reaching the minds of the deaf, and they impair 
the validity of conclusions deduced from comparisons 
under conditions where the sign-language is rejected. 
The Manual Department at Mount Airy is really an 
alphabetic department. All reception and imparting of 
ideas must be alphabetic, inasmuch as spelling and writ- 
ing are the only media of communication, and in both the 
letters of the alphabet have to be formed one at a time. 
In order to express an idea, it is necessary to evolve the 
idea, putitin the form of a sentence, separate the sentence 
into words, and then the words into letters. It is the 
most complicated mode of thought transmission that is 
employed in any system of education. In some respects 
it is even more difficult than speech and lip-reading, for 
when these latter can be acquired by the deaf child, words 
are read or spoken directly, without the intervention of 
spelling. Mr. Davidson, the editor of the Mount Airy 
World, in the issue of January 31, says: “The limited 
experience we have had with the method of finger spelling 
in use at Rochester leads us to believe that it would be 
far easier for the pupils, with the same amount of prac- 
tice, to read their teachers’ and one another’s lips.” In 
parenthesis, Mr. Davidson explains that the Rochester 
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method of spelling is rapid and indistinct, and this quali- 
fies his statement, though it is in the line of what I said 
just above. 

It stands to reason that a method of education based 
wholly upon alphabetic means of instruction and commu- 
nication cannot accomplish as satisfactory results as a 
method where more facile means are employed. If we 
could suppose a common school in which the scholars 
were required to spell or write everything, it is certain 
that the work of that particular school would fall behind 
that of other schools. Dull and backward deaf children 
need a simple and easy means of communication. The 
alphabetic method followed in the Manual Department at 
Mount Airy does not furnish such a means, and herein 
lies another condition that acts against Dr. Crouter’s first 


conclusion. 
There is but one way to make conclusive test of Dr. 
Crouter’s proposition, that where proper oral methods fail 


success cannot be looked for under any other method, 
and that is to take several children rejected by the Oral 
Department at Mount Airy, and place them under the 
best instruction in a combined-system school where signs 
are recognized and employed as a valuable auxiliary for 
just such cases. I should like to see such a test made, 
and I hope that it can be made some day.* 

Dr. Crouter’s second conclusion is that proper oral 
methods are adequate to the best education of the deaf. 
I do not intend to argue against the correctness of this 
conclusion, but only to question, as before, whether the 
facts and conditions under which Dr. Crouter made his 
comparisons were sufficient to warrant the conclusion. 

It is natural that when Dr. Crouter considers the work 


*For a test of this kind with thirty-two pupils from other oral schools, 
reported sixteen years ago, see Dr. Job Williams’s paper entitled ‘‘A 
System of Education Adapted to all Deaf-Mutes, not excluding the 
Feeble-Minded,” published in the Annals, vol. xxix, pp. 289-300. 
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done by the pupils in the Oral Department at Mount 
Airy to-day, he has in mind the work done by the school 
twenty years ago, when the sign-language was used, 
and the comparison is decidedly in favor of present 
methods. But it must be remembered that while the 
standard of work at Mount Airy has been rising, and the 
results have been growing more and more satisfactory, 
there has been a corresponding advance made in the lead- 
ing combined-system schools. The work done in those 
schools to-day is far ahead of what they did twenty years 
ago. To institute a fair and conclusive comparison be- 
tween oral results at Mount Airy and results under the 
combined system, it is fitting that one of the best and 
most progressive of the combined-system schools should 
be selected, and that conditions, such as size of classes, 
number of hours in the classroom per day, ability and 
experience of the teachers, etc., should be as nearly equal 
as possible. 

The comparison should be instituted not between a 
few of the best pupils on each side, the so-called ‘“ semi- 
mutes ” and the “geniuses,” who would thrive under any 
method, but rather confine it almost entirely to those of 
average abilities, and many of them. If this question of 
methods is ever settled in favor of one or the other side, 
it will be upon the basis of what that method can do, not 
for the favored few, but for the rank and file of the deaf, 
for whom education means weary toil and ever-recurring 
discouragement. 

I do not believe that any comparison between oral and 
manual departments in the same school should be taken 
as conclusive in favor of one or the other. As a rule, 
those deaf children who have an aptitude for speech and 
lip-reading, and are proper subjects for the Oral Depart- 
ment of a school, are the brightest intellectually. The 
conditions at Mount Airy have been particularly unfavor- 
able to the Manual Department, so far as comparisons 
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are concerned. That department has been steadily grow- 
ing smaller, and it is further handicapped by the lack of 
such a facile means of communication as the sign-lan- 
guage, which is an important factor in the case of deaf 
children of inferior intellect. 

In closing, I wish to call attention to one fact: Here 
in America it is not a question between the oral method 
and the manual method, though some people desire to 
narrow it down to that point. It is between the oral 
method as the one method, and the combined system, 
which, as its name implies, is a combination and adapta- 
tion of methods to fit the pupil, and which, in the common 
understanding of the term, makes use of the sign-language 
as an important auxiliary in intellectual development. 

When a comparison is to be made, it should be insti- 
tuted between the best oral school and the best combined- 
system school in America. Thetest should be, not speech 
alone, not language alone, but all those things that con- 
tribute to the symmetrical development of a human being 
socially, intellectually, and morally. There is a tendency 
in some quarters to place too high an estimate upon spoken 
and written language. We must not forget that intellec- 
tual capabilities vary widely. Some people seem born with 
the gift of language. There are others who, however 
carefully taught, will continue to misspell and use un- 
grammatical language until the end of the chapter. In- 
ability to use immaculate English should not be taken as 
conclusive evidence of inferior education. A _ person 
may stutter and stammer when it comes to the use of 
English, but in other matters be far superior to one who 
speaks fluently and readily.* There are deaf boys and 
girls who lack a perfect mastery of English, but who, by 
reason of breadth of general knowledge, common sense, 
and sterling qualities of character, are far better fitted for 


*See Miss Mabel Ellery “Adams's article on “ The Language Sense,” 
in the Annals, vol. xli, pp. 278-292. 
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citizenship than some who can use English fluently, but 
are lacking in other respects. : 

We wish to educate our deaf boys and girls toward the 
best ideals of citizenship. Therefore, when we institute 
comparisons between methods and results, let these com- 
parisons be based, not upon utterance nor the grammat- 
ical use of English, only, but upon education in the 
broadest sense of the word, implying the social, mental, 


and moral development of youth along symmetrical lines. 
JAMES L. SMITH, 
Instructor in the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minnesota. 


CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES. 


To the Editor of the Annals. 

Str: Please permit me, with the diftidence proper in a 
layman criticising the statements of a professional, to 
point out that the statement of Dr. F. Savary Pearce, in 
the Annals for January, page 54, does not seem proved 
in the scope that will most likely be given it. Dr. Pearce 
says: “The intermarriage of relatives, even the most 
healthful specimens, should be interdicted, since... . 
there is likelihood of physical abnormalities or deformi- 
ties.”. Now, a long experience in breeding dogs has 
shown me that even incestuous inbreeding rarely, if ever, 
results in defects, if the original stock so inbred is thor- 
oughly sound, and that the merits of such a stock are 
really magnified and intensified by such inbreeding. I 
have a cow, the very best known in my neighborhood, 
seven-eighths of whose blood is that of herdam. Modern 
improved breeding rests on just such close inbreeding. 

Dr. Pearce’s paper was originally read before a body of 
professionals, who clearly understood the limitations of 
what he said, but the average reader is too apt to accept 
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the statements of a professional man, as he—the layman— 
reads them, and many are the confusions thereby. I have 
known men, who ought to have known better, to quote 
Herbert Spencer and Charles Darwin as supporting cer- 
tain propositions, when the length to which those author- 
ities went was only citing opinions or declarations of 
others as being in support of the propositions. 

That consanguineous marriages are unwise, is probably 
correct, owing to the difficulty in knowing that the ances- 
tors were thoroughly sound, but it is not near proved that 
there is any positive danger of any kind; therefore, de- 
scendants of such marriages should not be worried by 
spooks. 

There does not seem to be the least evidence that the 
marriage of relatives of normal hearing is productive of 
deaf offspring, and the only ill effect of closely related 
marriages, that 7s proved, is sterility. 

WM. WADE. 

Oakmont, Pa., January 14, 1901. 


THE ORAL SECTION OF THE SIXTEENTH MEET- 
ING OF THE CONVENTION. 


THE Sixteenth Convention has been called to meet at 
Buffalo, New York, on July 2, 1901, at eight o’clock p. m. 

Superintendents have been backward about coming 
forward with definite promises of help for the Oral Sec- 
tion of the Buffalo Convention, but a great many have 
expressed a desire to have few or no papers, but as much 
time as possible devoted to practical and helpful exposi- 
tions of oral work. Two or three have expressed a desire 
that the work of the Oral Section be limited to the tech- 
nique of instruction in speech. Many others desire to 
have included all processes and devices of practical value 
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in the moral and intellectual training of deaf children by 
oral methods of instruction. 

I am very glad to be able to announce that the special 
teacher of articulation in a prominent oral school will be 
present to meet teachers of speech for at least one-half 
hour each day the Convention is in session, for the pur- 
pose of giving such instruction in her method of develop- 
ing speech and training the voice as she has for several 
years given to teachers. Oral teachers desiring to avail 
themselves of this opportunity will please make a note of 
this announcement. 

All persons interested in the Oral Section are hereby 
invited to correspond with the Chairman of the Oral Sec- 
tion without further notice. Tenders of service along 
practical lines are earnestly solicited and will be thank- 
fully received. 

Requests have been made from persons unable to visit 
the Rochester School to urge that school to exemplify 


its methods with a living exhibit to illustrate regular work 
in finger-spelling and speech as practiced in the class- 
rooms in that school. 


J. C. GORDON, 
Chairman of the Oral Section. 
JANUARY 26, 1901. 


THE MEETING OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue fortieth annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association will be held at Detroit, July 8 to 12, 
1901. 

The programme of Department Sixteen will be given 
on Wednesday and Friday afternoons, July 10 and 12. 
Special transportation expense will be announced later, 
and there will undoubtedly be greatly reduced rates be- 
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tween Buffalo and Detroit. This will enable all who are 
planning to attend the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf at Buffalo to go to Detroit at the close of 
that meeting, and with very little additional expense to 
enjoy the meetings of the National Educational Associa- 
tion. 

The close proximity of these two conventions as to date 
and location is significant, and it is hoped that many 
teachers of the deaf who have not already done so will 
take advantage of this unusual opportunity to identify 
themselves with the greatest educational movement of the 
age—the National Educational Association. 

Schools expecting to make an exhibit are urged to con- 
fer early with the chairman of the Executive Committee, 


whose address is 6550 Yale Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
MARY McCOWEN, 
Chairman of the Haecutive Committee of Department Sixteen 
of the National Educational Association. 


A MONUMENT TO HILL. 


On the eighth of December, 1905, a hundred years 
will have elapsed since the birth of 


Frreprich Mortirz Hut. 


If we glance back at the history of the development of 
the instruction of the deaf during the last century, we see 
Morirz Hitt looming up far above all his contemporaries 
as the unsurpassed promoter of oral instruction, the gifted 
master in theory and practice, a fearless and unselfish 
champion in word and deed. Through him new life came 
into the old, stiff forms of the instruction of the deaf, 
and from his work there blossomed forth a 


A Monument to Hill. 


Natura Mernop 


to be a blessing to all the deaf. From him proceeded a 
powerful impulse toward the generalization of the in- 
struction of the deaf, and if at the present time almost all 
the deaf share in the benefits of an instruction that forms 
both mind and heart, it is to him that our thanks are 
chiefly due. In Hill we reverence the founder and 
bringer of a new and better time for the “orphans of 
nature”; he is the 


REFORMER OF THE INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF. 


While Hill by his prominent activity has erected for him- 
self an imperishable monument in the history of the educa- 
tion of the deaf, and his contemporaries and successors 
in the profession have long recognized him as their great 
teacher, the educators of the deaf regard it as a duty of 


piety and gratitude to erect in the place of his long and 
richly blessed activity 2 monument of stone and bronze. 

The Convention of the Association of German Teachers 
of the Deaf at Hamburg greeted this suggestion with the 
most hearty approval and unanimously agreed to the 
erection of a 


Hitt Monument. 


The hundredth anniversary of Hill’s birth is regarded 
as the most appropriate time for the unveiling of this 
monument. 

Hill’s eminent importance in the domain of the educa- 
tion of the deaf, however, extends far beyond the limits 
of his German fatherland. His efforts in the field of the 
instruction of the deaf, and his creation of a natural 
method, have exerted the most favorable influence upon 
the instruction of the deaf of other countries. As Hill, 
even in his lifetime, received the recognition of foreign 
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lands, our foreign colleagues will doubtless now also be 
gladly ready to join in doing honor to the master. 

We accordingly invite all teachers of the deaf, mem- 
bers of governing bodies, and all friends and promoters 
of the education of the deaf, to contribute to the 


ERECTION OF A MonvuMENT, 


and to send their contributions to the trustees named at 
the close of this call* or to the undersigned Director 
Gutzmann, Berlin, O., Markus-strasse 49, who has taken 
charge of the central office for collections. 

The Executive Committee of the Association of German 
Teachers of the Deaf— 


WALTHER. 

GUTZMANN. 

WEISE. 

ARENDT. 

KNOTHE. 
Berutn, December 8, 1900. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama School.—Miss Jessamine Wallace Curd, a valued 
teacher in this School, died December 29, 1900, of typhoid 
fever, aged twenty-two. Miss Curd was a graduate of the 
Synodical College of Fulton, Missouri, and was trained as a 
teacher of the deaf by the late Miss Anna C. Allen, of the Mis- 
souri School. She had been a teacher in the Alabama School 
since 1899. She had an amiable disposition, charming man- 

‘ners, and deep religious character. She was a relative of Mr. 
Dobyns, Superintendent of the Mississippi Institution, and 
a sister of Miss Lillian Curd, a teacher in the North Dakota 
School. Miss Nellie Taylor, late of the Florida School, has 
been appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Miss 
Curd. 


* The names will be announced later. 
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Gallaudet College.—President Gallaudet requests us to say 
that there are five members of the Normal Class this year, who 
will be graduated in June, well prepared to make successful 
teachers of the deaf. Three of them are young men and two 
young women. Two are children of deaf-mute parents. For 
next year three appointments, one male and two female, have 
already been made; there are still two vacancies for young 
men, with respect to the filling of which, as well as with 
respect to positions for the five who will be graduated this 
year, President Gallaudet will be pleased to receive sugges- 
tions from heads of schools for the deaf. 


Maryland School.—Miss Kate Lee Bryarly, formerly of the 
Pennsylvania Institution, has been added to the corps of in- 
struction. 

Michigan School.—Mr. T. J. Allen, having been elected 
county clerk, has resigned his position as teacher, and is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Calvin Boylan, the son of deaf parents, and a 
graduate of the University of Michigan, with six years’ expe- 
rience as a teacher in common schools. 

Missouri School.—Mr. Cecil R. Watson has resigned his 
position as teacher to go into business at San Diego, Califor- 
nia. Mr. James H. McFarland, a teacher in this School from 
1857 to the outbreak of the Civil War, when the work of the 
School was suspended, died December 12, 1900, aged seventy- 
one. He was a graduate of this School and had previously 
been a pupil of the Illinois Institution. During the war he 
rendered valuable services to the Confederacy by carrying 
dispatches and information. After the war he became a con- 
tractor and builder in Louisiana, Missouri, and for some time 
engaged in missionary work among the deaf of the State. 

Nebraska Institute—Mr. Reuben E. Stewart, M. A., for- 
merly a teacher in this Institute and more recently in the Iowa 
School, has been appointed superintendent in the place of Mr. 
H. E. Dawes. Mr. Stewart announces that few changes will 
be made in the personnel of the Institute, and that in all cases 
the first requisite will be fitness and not politics. 

North Carolina (Raleigh) Instituiion.—Mr.Ray announces 
in his last Report that the Institution now has a deaf-blind 
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pupil named Beulah Templeton, of Stanly county. She is 
taught by Miss Kate G. Monroe, and has learned the meaning 
of several words. 


Ontario Institution.—The Institution was awarded a gold 
medal by the Paris Universal Exposition of 1900. 


West Virginia Schools.—Mr. Rucker recommends to the 
legislature of the State that the School for the Blind be sepa- 
rated from the School for the Deaf, and that the present build- 
ings be assigned to the sole use of the deaf, provision being 
made for the blind elsewhere. 


Wisconsin School.—In the Wisconsin legislature this year 
two measures emanating from Mr. R. C. Spencer, of Milwau- 
kee, were brought forward. One of these was to authorize 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction te appoint and 
define the duties and powers of a supervisor of schools for the 
deaf who should be qualified in the oral method ; the other was 
to authorize the transfer of the Wisconsin School for the Deaf to 
the Board of Normal Regents, to be used by them as a normal 
school of manual training, elementary agriculture, industrial 


arts, training of nervous, backward, and abnormal children, 
etc. The Wisconsin Z%imes of February 21 says that the bill 
embodying these measures received no support in the legisla- 
ture and was withdrawn. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Anonymous Contributions.—It is the general rule of the 
Annals that every contribution shall be signed by the name of 
‘the author, since the author alone is responsible for all state- 
ments of fact or opinion. Sometimes, however, there seems to 
be good and sufficient reason for making an exception to this 
rule, as in the case of two articles in the present number of 
the Annals, which refer to actual pupils now in school. In 
one of these articles fictitious names are used for the same 
reason. 
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Morrison Heady’s Works.—The works of Mr. Morrison 
Heady, the deaf-blind poet and prose writer, some of which 
were reviewed in the Annals, xxix, 140, and xxxii, 224-232. 
have recently been republished. The price of “The Double 
Night and Other Poems” is $2.00; “Burl” (revised edition), 
$1.50, and “The Red Moccasins,” $1.50; the entire set, $5.00. 
Every school for the deaf should have these works in its 
library, not only for their intrinsic merit, but as showing what 
can be accomplished by a man who was totally blind from the 
age of sixteen to fifty, when by an operation “a bare gleam of 
vision” was restored, and who has been totally deaf since the 
age of forty. Mr. Heady is now sixty-nine years of age. The 
books may be ordered directly from the author, whose address 
is Polytechnic Library, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Church Work.—The Rev. Arnold Hill Paine, M. A., has 
been appointed assistant chaplain to the Royal Association in 
Aid of the Deaf and Dumb, London, England. Mr. Paine is 
a son of Mr. B. H. Paine, Principal of the Cambrian Institu- 
tion, Swansea, Wales. He received the degree of B. A. from 
Jesus College, Oxford, England, and the degree of M. A. from 
Gallaudet College, where he pursued the normal course during 
the year 1898-99; he studied theology at Wells College, and 
was ordained at St. Paul’s December 23, 1900. 


Periodicals.—Four new periodicals for the deaf have re- 
cently been established: Z'idning for Difstunma, published 
monthly by Mr. Gunnar Fondelius, whose address is David 
Bagares gata 1, Stockholm, Sweden; Wegweiser fiir Taub- 
stumme, published bi-monthly by Mr. K. Franke, Director of 
the Provincial Institution for the Deaf at Halle a. S., Saxony, 
Prussia; Ze Reveil des Sourds-Muets, published monthly at 
91, Rue Didot, Paris, France; and the Recorder, published 
weekly by Mr. J. H. Geary, formerly Principal of the Cleve- 
land Day School, whose present address is 535 South Clinton 
street, Syracuse, New York. 


The Deaf World, of Columbus, Ohio, has suspended publi- 
cation for the present, but its editor and proprietor, Mr. Ed. 
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I. Holycross, announces that its publication will soon be re- 
sumed in Indianapolis, Indiana, to which city he has removed. 


Reports Received.—We have received the following Reports 
of Schools for the Deaf in addition to those previously acknowl- 
edged: (published in 1900) Clarke, Indiana, Illinois, Maine, 
Minnesota; North Carolina, North Dakota, Rotterdam (Nether- 
lands), Texas, West Virginia, Western Pennsylvania, Wisconsin ; 
(published in 1901) Michigan, Ontario, Oregon. We have also 
received the last Reports of the Perkins and Pennsylvania 
Institutions for the Blind, the Twenty-Seventh Report of the 
Church Mission, New York, and the Proceedings of the Sixth 
Convention of the Illinois Association of the Deaf. 


Erratum.—In the summation of the number of pupils 
taught speech in the Tabular Statement published in the Jan- 
uary number of the Annals (column A, page 87), the number 
in the Public Schools (not including Day Schools) should have 
been recorded as 5,703 (not 4,703), and the number in all the 
schools of the United States as 6,687 (not 5,687). 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A graduate of Gallaudet College desires a position as teacher, girls’ 
supervisor, or assistant matron. Highest recommendations. Apply to 
the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


New Language Chart, by R. H. Atwood of the Ohio State Institution 
for the Deaf. Fifteen Fundamental Forms of Expression. A great aid 
in teaching language. A saving of time and labor in the classroom. 
Also the best method of showing the compounding and complexing of 
sentences from short simple ones. For prices, address R. H. Arwoop, 
838 East Oak Street, Columbus, O. 


Copies of Dr. Harvey P. Pzer’s advice to parents of young deaf chil- 
dren, entitled ‘‘ The Family Instruction of the Deaf in Early Childhood,” 
reprinted from the Twenty-seventh Report of the New York Institution, 
may be obtained from the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at ten cents each, postage included. 
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